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POETRY: 


TALES. 


THE PAINTER’S LAST WORK.—A SCENE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS.- 


Clasp me a little longer on the brink : 

Of lite while J can feel thy dear caress; re 

And when this heart hath ceased to beat, oh! think, 

And let it mitigate thy wo’s excess, 

That thou bast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 


—A Room in an Italian Cottage. The Lattice 
upon a Landscape at Sunset. 


Teresa. 
The fever’s hue hath left thy cheek, beloved! 
Thine eyes, that make the mails ony in my heart, 
Are clear and still once more. ilt thou look forth? 
Now, while the sunset with low streaming light— 
The light thou lov’st—hath made the chesnut stems 
All burning bronze, the lake one sea of gold! 
Wilt thou be raised upon thy couch, to meet 
The rich air fill’d with wandering scents and sounds? 
Or shall 1 lay thy dear, dear head once more 
On this true bosom, lulling thee to rest 
With Yesper hymns? 


Francesco. 


No, gentlest love! not now: 
My soul is wakeful—lingering to look forth, 
Not on the sun, but thee! Doth the light sleep. 
So gently on the lake? and are the stems 
Of our own chesnuts by that alchymy 
So richly changed ?—aund is the orange-scent - 
Floating around ?—But I have said farewell, 
Farewell to earth, ‘l’eresa! not to thee. 
Nor yet to our deep love, nor yet awhile 
Unto the spirit of mine art, which flows 
Back on my soul in mastery !—one last work! 
And I will shrine my wealth of glowing thoughts, 
Clinging affection aud undying hope, 
All that is in me for eternity, 
AU, all, in that memorial. 


Teresa. 
Oh! what dream 

Is this, mine own Francesco? Waste thou not 
Thy scarce-returning strength; keep thy rich thoughts 
For happier days! they will not meit away 
Like passing music from the lute ;—dear friend! 
Dearest of friends! thou canst win back at will 
‘The glorious visions. 


Francesco. 
Yes! the unseen land 
Of glorious visions bath sent forth a voice & 
‘Po call me hence. Ob! be thou not deceived! ~ 
Bind to thy heart no earthly hope, Teresa! 
I must, must leave thee! Yet be strong, my love, 
As thou hast still been gentle! 


Teresa. 

Oh, Francesco ! 
What will this dim world be to me, Francesco, 
When wanting thy bright soul, the life of all— 
My ouly sunshine !—How can I bear on? 
How can we part?) We that have loved so well, 
With clasping spirits link’d so long by grief— 
By tears—by prayer? 


Francesco. 


therefore we can part, 
With an immortal trust, that such high love 
Is not of things to perish. 
Let me leave 
One record still, to prove it strong as death, 
Ev’n in Death's hour of triumph. Once again, 
Stand with thy meek hands folded on thy breast, 
And eyes half veil’d, in thine own soul absorb’d, 
As in thy watchings, ere I sink to sleep; 
And I will give the bending flower-like grace 
Of that soft form, and the still sweetness throned 
On that pale brow, and in that guivering simile 
Of voiceless love, a life that shall outlast 
Their delicate earthly being. There—thy head 
Bow'd down with beauty, and with tenderness, 
And lowly thought—even thus—imy own Teresa! 
Oh! the quick glancing radiance, and bright bloom 
That once around thee hung, have melted now 
Into more solemn light—but holier far, 
And dearer, and yet lovelier in mine eyes, 
Than all that summer flush! For by my couch, 
In patient and serene devotedness, 
‘Thou hast made those rich hues and sunny smiles, 
Thine offering unto me. Oh! I may give 
- Those pensive lips, that clear Madonna brow, 
And the sweet earnestness of that dark eye, 
Unto the canvass—I may cateh the flow 
Of all those drooping locks, and glorify 
With a soft halo what is imaged thus— 
But how much rests unbreathed! My faithful one! 
What thou hast been tome! This bitter world, 
This cold unanswering world, that hath no voice 
To greet the heavenly spirit—that drives back 
All Birds of Eden, which would sojourn here 
A little while—how have | turn’d away 
From its keen soulless air, and in thy heart, 
Found ever the sweet fountain of response, 
To quench thy thirst for Some 
‘he dear work grows 
Beneath my hand—the last! Each fa tinoat line 
‘With treasured memories fraught. Oh! weep thou not 
‘Toolong, too bitterly, when I depart! 
Surely a bright home waits us both—for I, 
In all my dreams, have turn’d me not from God; 
And Thou—oh! best and purest! stand thou there— © 
There, in thy hallow’d beauty, shadowing forth 
The loveliness of love ! 


*Suggested by the closing scene in the life 
painter Blake, as beautifully related by Allan Gunuiag. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE LOST ONE.—sy L. 

The harp that once through Tara’s hails, 

The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara‘s walls 

As though that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory’s thrill is o’er; 
And hearts that once beat high for praise, 

Now feel that pulse no more.—Moorg. 

There are few who have not in the first outset of 
life experienced a restless longing after some one 
vocation or employment, which even if circumstan- 
ces forbid them to follow it, retains an attraction for 
their fancy, rarely experienced for another. My 
early mania was war, from the time that reason 
dawned, my waking thoughts and sleeping visions 
centred in the tented field, —it seemed to me “an easy 
leap, to pluck bright honour from the pale faced 
moon;” and I thought the cannon’s roar could have 
no terror, when the ‘‘bubble reputation” was to be 
found at its mouth. My first toy wasa drum, and I 
was easily induced at school to exchange a watch, 
my mother’s birth-day present, for a sixpenny sword, 
whose tiny splendour fired my martial spirit. In 
vain did my friends argue and advise—experience, to 
‘be prized, must be self-bought; so I left them to the 
enjoyment of theirs, and ran away to buy mine by 
many a hardship, as a volunteer in the Peninsula 
campaign. It is by no means my intention to weary 
my readers with the twice told tale of the continen- 
tal war, nor yet to specify my own particular achieve- 
ments therein: it is quite enough to state that several 
years hard service and harder blows considera- 
bly cooled my martial ardour, and that being taken 
captive at the battle of ——, 1 awaited with philoso- 
phical patience an exchange of prisoners, and gladly 
availed myself of a partial liberty on parole. Having 
pursued my ramble one day through a dark forest, 
whose shade was very acceptable from the sun’s 
scorching heat, I came suddenly upon a view of a no- 
ble ruin that seemed to have been made so equally 
by the devastations of fire and age. It appeared to 
have been of Moorish build, and the superb models, 
carved work and statuary which had once adorned it, 
might even now be guessed at from some grass grown 
tragments which lay scattered around. In the interior 
‘of the building the immense thickness of the walls 
had partially resisted the flames, and a few rooms 
still remained not wholly destroyed. What struck 
me most was the air of extreme desolation which 
prevailed—many things of value had been allowed to 
rot on the ground without a hand to remove them, the 
luxuriant orange and citron groves were seen wild 
and rank—the fountains were choaked with rubbish, 
and the entire place deserted and destroyed. It was 
not till after several visits that 1 encountered a single 
human being near the spot, and when I beheld an 
old infirm woman tottering to the ruined fountain, I 
felt almost superstitious enough to doubt what world 
she belonged to—her terror however at sight of me 
shamed me into confidence, and with difficulty I re- 
assured the poor old soul, and drew from her some 
account of this magnificent place. : 

It had belonged to the Alhama family—a race now 
extinct. Her father had been born a vassal on the 
estate, and died fighting for his lord. The last duke 
had been mad enough to oppose the Inquisition, and 
the whole property had been cursed in consequence. 
She, with the attachment and reverence often found 
in Moorish vassals to their chiefs, had returned to 
live in solitary grief among the ruins of those noble 
halls, which she had heard so often echoing with 
loud revelry and joy. ‘lhe people round held the 
ruin in horror, and would goa mile about rather 
than cross it, and if a travelling monk passed within 
its unhallowed precincts, he would shake off the dust 
of its accursed earth from his sandals, sign the sign 
of the cross, and speed him away. Many an hour 
did I pass amid this decaying splendour of ancient 
grandeur, and Veronica became used to and friendly 

with me. One day, when I had not been for a week, 
fT found her very ill; she seemed glad to see me, and 
said at once:—‘** Sir, | am dying, and I thank God I 
shall expire in the halls of Alhama. You are an Eng- 
lishman, and have not the foolish fears of these peo- 
ple. Ihave something on my mind—something to 
say before I go, and you are sent to hear it.” 

I professed my willingness to do any thing for ner, 
and she said; 

** Go up to the little turret tower, you will see a 
picture there, cut it out of its frame and bring it 
down.” 

I went accordingly, and standing with its face 
turned to the wall, was the picture she mentioned. 
It was the portrait of a young female—but how shall 
I describe her? The pale, unearthly beauty of her 
face cannot be told in words. It was not the exqui- 
site perfection of every lineament, nor the rounded 
symmetry of form, nor the luxuriant flow of waving 
hair, nor the polished whiteness of the young bosom 


it shaded, that made the features charm; it was the 


spirit of high resolve that sat enthroned on her lofty 
brow,—the soul of passion which beamed in the 
depth of her dark eye,—the daring pride that 
wreathed her parted lips with a smile of haughty 
scorn,—her’s was the beauty of the Seraphim when 
ambition first swelled their hearts with sin,—the 
majestic loveliness of the Priestess who courts the 
descending God, even though his embrace consume 
her. Lhad stood gazing till now, but that the re- 
membrance of Veronica came across me, and hastily 
fulfilling my commission, I returned. 

‘I have a request to make you sir, and for the love 
of Him, Great Alla’s mighty prophet, fulfil it,— 
when the life is gone from me, bury me here with 
the picture of my Leloved mistress.” 

‘if this could do you any good, Veronica,” “I re- 
plied, ‘I would willingly, but why consign this 
splendid painting to the earth; give it to me rather, 
and when [ return home, I will gain for your mis- 
tress the homage of the world.” . 

‘**You know not what you ask,” said she sadly; 
‘* that picture found in your possession, would cost 
you your life in any part of Spain; you shall hear her 
“5 and judge how dangerous such a gift would 

e. 


The old woman then related to me the particu- 
lars which follow ; and as if speaking of those she 
loved so truly lent her strength, she spoke well and 
with ease ; after she had concluded, 1 addressed her 
a question, but she was dead. Her last breath had 
named her beloved and unhappy mistress, and rea- 
der,had you gazed as I have done on that face of un- 
equalled beauty, you would have weptas I did, over 
the fate of the young, the lovely and 


THE LOST ONE. 


‘** And dar’st thou, maiden, seek to know 
What Heaven and Hell alike would hide ?” 


Isadore de Alhama was the only daughter of the 
last Duke of that noble house. Her mother was of 
Moorish origin, and died in giving her birth: but she 
bequeathed her a fatal legacy of passion—a desire for 
knowledge, good or evil—a wild impetuosity of feel- 
ing that belongs to the blood which is fostered be- 
neath Afric’s burning sun. From her earliest years 
it was evident that Isadore was no common child:— 
the sports of intaney had little attraction for her, and 
she would prefer to sit and hear the martial chaunts 
of daring valour, or the softer tales of women’s faith 
and love, to mingling with those of her own age, or 
partaking their amusements. As she grew up, her 
face and form showed all her mother’s surpassing 
beauty, and there could be read a spirit in her eye, 
which plainly told that there dwelt in her young 
heart the same deep force of passion, waiting, like a 
slumbering lion, for some hand to arouse its power. 
She never took a girl’s pleasure in the admiration 
her beauty excited: she seemed even searching for 
something more: she loved more to be alone with her 
heart, than to shine the brightest maiden in the courtly 
ball. ‘To her, the face of nature was as an unfolded 
volume, and as her spirit drank inspiration from its 
pages, she panted to tear aside the veil which limits 
human knowledge, and gaze upon eternity. Her 
soaring fancy strove to pierce through Chaos,—to 
search unfathomed spuce—to know all that is, and 
all that will be. She was not content to worship the 
beauty of creation as she beheld it, but longed to trace 
its origin, and learn the birth of heaven itself. She 
idolized the stars with her country mystic lore, but 
she burned to know their influence on human fate, 
und wept that interminable distance separated her 
from their bright spheres. Amidst these many wild 
and unearthly feelings, there mingled one which par- 
took of a less strange, but not less passionate nature 
—the heart of the Moorish maiden sighed to be be- 
loved. She felt within herself a power of affection, 
so deep, so powerful, so pure, that life seemed 
scarcely living, until she could bestow her young 
heart’s tenderness, and receive the same. Many had 
courted her. Some of the bravest and noblest in the 
land had knelt at Isadore’s feet, but she turned from 
them all with ill-repressed contempt, and sunk back 
into the creations of her own spirit for such a being 
as she longed to love. For many years her haughty 
sire had been absent from his native land, and the 
care of her education devolved wholly on her duenna 
and confessor. 

Father Eustache, the last of these, was a narrow 
minded bigot, who centred all his hopes, cares, 
thoughts and fears in the profession he belonged to; 
he had not penetration enough to perceive by how 
slight a tenure religion held the minds of his pupil, 
nor, while she complied indifferently with the 
Church’s ceremonies, did he discover, that she held 
it unworthy her regard and beneath her contempt. 
Yet had Isadore a strange, wild religion of her own; 
something she felt must govern and regulate this 
beautiful world, something there must be of that 

rfeetion her soul conceived and panted after.— 

V hat was it? something vast, mighty, excelling in 
knowledge, undying. Who or what was this per- 
suading esseuce? could she become thus? But these 


and all her other visionary fancies were arrested 
the return of her father ; he was the last of his aD 
family, and he could not love Isadore, for not bein 
a boy; yet pe and cold as he was, the sight 
his beautiful child might have raised one smile of 
pleasure ; if he felt any he showed it not, but gazed 
on her in unmoved silence, till suddenly raising him- 
self he said, 

**fsadore, thou art come to years of womanhood; I 
deem it fit thy marriage prop my sinking house. This 
is the Duke of Mendoza, receive him as thy Lord. No 
words, thou knowest my will; be obedience thine.— 
Isadore had been kneeling at her father’s feet, and 
she arose in silence; for a moment she bent her large 
eye on her unseeming mate, until it flashed with de- 
fiance and ire; but these were passions that could 
not live within her noble breast, and she calmly 
turned to look upon her father-—Their eyes met; his 
all dark and fiery like a thunder-cloud; her’s proud 
and bold like an eagle’s gazing at the sun, There 
needs few words where so much is felt,—and the fa- 
ther and daughter parted in mutual silence. 

There was mirth and banquetting that night 
within the hails of Alhama; but the noise of the re- 
velry hath ceased, the laugh, the song and the mu- 
sic are hushed, the halls are cleared, the guests 
are departed, and night broods in silence over her 
disputed reign. Fatigue and sleep have closed every 
eye within the castle, save one alone; the Lady Isae 
dore is still a watcher in the solitude of her chamber, 
and the cold starlight is not paler than the face it 
shines upon; thoughts too deep for consciousness are 
crowding on her heart, and there isin her soul a wild 
desire to do all, dare all, defy all that bounds her 
struggling spirit and forbids it be free. Often before 
had she looked forth on the night, and winged her 
course in fancy to those shining orbs with whom her 
heart seemed wedded, until the earth, and life and 
all herself was as a forgotten dream, and she, a crea- 
ture of light, existing for a thousand ages in the fall 
blaze of truth and knowledge, seemed to snatch in 
the glory of those imaginings, a foretaste of hereaf- 
ter. Now her gaze had more of gloom, yet not the 
less of love, and as the unbidden tears dropped slow] 
trom her upraised eyes, her thoughts found low an 
mournful utterance—‘* What are ye, that ye are so 
beautiful? I see ye shine in light and glory, and I 
feel a mysterious love for ye within my heart of 
hearts—but | know you not, why ye are there, nor by 
whom your glitiering orbs were made! Are ye other 
worlds as ignorant and wretched as ourselves? Or 
are ye each the spirit of humanity, the undying es- 
sence which survives mortality; and do ye but await 
the dissolution of these dull forms of clay to receive 


—do ye now controul our thoughts—do ye inspire 
our minds? Or do ye but shine in glory there, to 
make this dark world darker by be’ splendour?— 
Oh! answer me, ye mighty sisterhood—give me but 
to hear the music of your spheres, the rejoicing song 
of your mystic dance; give me but to know all things 
above, beneath, around ye—grant me but for one 
moment, something to Jove as beautiful as ye are, 
and for that one Eternity of transport, 1 would forfeit 
my all on earth—my hopes of Heaven.” 

The maiden ceased, with a flashing eye, and burri- . 
ed tone, Doth she dream? A strange, wild, sad strain 
of music echoes her voice, and floats above, around, 
about her, with a mysterious melancholy sound, like 
Zephyr mourning for the lost Pleiad. Afraid tomove, 
to speak, “or breathe, lest the enchantment vanish, 
Isadore listens in mute ecstacy, with parted lips and 
hair thrown back—like a ‘monument of Grecian art,’ 
—Is it the orange foliage, through which the pale 
light glimmers, which traces that darkening shade 
on the marble pavement? Is it the night wind sighing 
through the myrtles, that syllables forth her name! 


The night was dark and stormy, on which the 
daughter of Alhama was to give her hand, by her fa- 
ther’s decree, to the fierce Spanish Baron, whom he 
had chosen as a mate for bis young and lovely child. 
‘Lhe thander rolled heavily over the battlements, and 
the gusts of wind wailed through the long corridores, 
while the broad sheets of lightning now blazoned 
the dark castle and its surrounding woods with a halo 
of light, and then wrapped them in tenfold blackness, 
But the fury of the wildest elements are weak to the 
pride and ferocity of man—and they who gazed on 
Alhama’s face that night, forgot the strife which 
raged without. Who so proper to counsel and com- 
fort a young bride as her ghostly confessor?—and 
good father Eustache has.goue upon this errand. ‘The 
current of air through the long galleries extinguish- 
ed his taper, and he groped along in darkness, until 
he reached the corridor leading to Isadore’s rooms. 
Here a blaze of lightning illumined for a moment 
the extent of the circus, and showed him his young 
penitent standing at the further end—standing there, 
but not alone. “hy her side stood a tall dark figure, 
imperfeetly revealed, yet the momentary light gleamy 
ed on features of angel beauty, and showed a form of 


majesty and grace; one arm supported the bending 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


fi of Isadore the other pointed upwards in em- 
phatic gesture! Father Eustache had but a single 


glance, yet that revealed enough; he had caught the | 


ssionate glance of Alhama’s daughter—he had seen 
| reclining fondly on a stranger’s breast, and it was 
with great difficulty he restrained himself, to hear 
what light their words might throw on this horrid 
stery. 
The. wind swept through the hall, and it seemed 
to the affrighted friar to sob and wail like the mock- 
of a fiend; now it swelled into convulsive laugh- 
ter, and then sunk like the far-off murmur of many 
waters. 


‘¢ Fearest thou, Isadore?” said a low voice, whose 
rich, sweet tones hung on the air like seraph music. 

‘* Yes, I fear to lose thee,” replied the maiden— 
‘and have none other fear; I would be ever by thy 
side, breathing the same air, sharing the same fate. 

** Thou may’st be.” 

‘¢ Oh! teach me how; could I purchase the blessed 
boon with the life’s blood of my heart, 1 would pour 
it forth as water.” 

‘¢ Can’st thou sacrifice for me thy name and fame? 
thy rank and country?—can’st thou renounce the 
‘ghendoer of a world whose homage lays beneath thy 

Lead on—I’ll follow thee.” 

«*Yet hear again: will thou leave thy father in his 
age? wilt thou heap dishonour and death on his hoary 
head?” 

Away!—I’ll follow thee.” 

“‘ Pausc awhile,—wilt thou forswear the glorious 
light of day; wilt thou go where there is no sun nor 
moon, nor stars to light the darkness of desolation? 
Wilt thou renonnce thy portion in this world of 
beauty, and dwell in wild unlimitable space?” 

Any where with thee?—lead on—I’ll follow thee 
to the 

Again the gleamed bluely round, and the 
shuddering priest beheld those features of dark, ma- 
jestic beauty, flashing with proud, exulting joy;— 

e would have spoken—but his faltering tongue re- 
fused to utter an exorcism, and he beheld the awful 
stranger clasp Isadore more firmly, as he said, 

“Vet once again, my beautiful, my brave,—and 
thou art mine through endless ages;—look forth, aye, 
—far beyond these raging elements,—lIsadore ¢here 
dwells One who holds them in His mighty hand, and 
guides them with his outstretched arm—wilt thou” 


In palsied horror Father Eustache stood—again 
for all around was bright as day )}—did he glare with 
ursting eyeballs on the tempter and his victim, 
Slowly she raises her marble face in the direction 
where points the arm of the unholy one,—slowly she 
lifts her untrembling hands to her neck—something 
she loosens and casts beneath her feet. 

God of Heaven! can it be the cross of her salvation? 
The spell which bound the priest seemed broken-- 
he forward, exclaiming— 

**] arrest you both in the name of the most holy 
Inquisition.” 


ound and round rolled the loud volumes of the | 


thunder, while the whirlwind roared as though its spi- 
rit were let loose upon the Earth; but distinctamid the 
horrid din, rang the words ** Mine—mine for ever.” 
The reverberations died away in hollow murmurs, 
and when the sulphury mist which filled the hall 
cleared off, the struggling moonlight burst through 
the clouds,—and showed Isadore standing alon¢é,— 
her head proudly raised, her eyes burning with no 
holy fire, and where her right foot firmly pressed 
the ground, the white pavement and her white skin 
was spotted with blood! 
The hour has arrived for the bridal. Where be the 
bride maidens? and why delays father Eustache, to 
lead forth the lady? Who are they who wind so 
slowly up the courtyard, in their black vestments, 
with their slow solemn music? They come not as 
ests; the universal terror tells their names; it is 
Leng and awful was the strife between the proud 
Albama’s vassals, and the forces of the Inquisitors; 
the banqueting room was floated with the blood of the 
noblest in Grenada, and many an unborn child rued 
the fearful contest; but it failed when Alhama fell, 
covered with wounds and blood ; and in his dying 
ears were yelled the Anathema Maranatha of his 
passing spirit; thén rushed the fierce bloodiiounds 
tothe rooms of Isadore, and guided by father Eus- 
tache, entered her sleeping chamber. Upon a couch 
she lay as in placid slumber, her dark lashes veiled 
the darker orbs beneath, but the spirit which illu- 
mined them was fled; her coral lips were slightly 
parted, but the fragrant breath that -swelled o’er 
them was gone, though a proud smile still played 
around them, as if in mockery of her pursuers. Her 
sable tresses fell like a hopeless pall shrouding her 
face forever, but they recoiled from one dark livid 
t upon her brow, defacing its marble whiteness; 
brand of the destroyer was stamped there, and an- 
Is turned weeping from the sight; with a ery of 
orror each torch was simultaneously applied to the 
carved work, the fretted roofs, the splendid furni- 
ture of the princely castle; and while the funeral 
re blazed in volumes to the sky, the loud tempest 
Eowted the dirge of the bold Alhama and his ill fa- 
ted daughter. Ever since these ruins have been a 
terror to the surrounding peasantry; within their 
unholy precincts, the m dance is never led, nor 
the jocund song pealed forth, for on every anniver- 
sary of that frightful scene, the terrified villagers 
relate that wild music, joined with sobs or screams, 
and yearly lament the fate of the lovely and the lost 
oue. 


From the New England Magazine. 


THE MERCHANT—A TRUE TALE, 

The great wealth of the late Joseph Natterstrom, 
of New York, was connected with several remarka- 
ble incidents, which, under the pen of a writer of 
ordinary imagination, might grow into a romantic 

ale. 

: The merchant of the United States frequently 
traces the origin of his prosperity to foreign climes. 
He holds a magic wand in his hand, which reaches 
to the extremity of the globe; and, if he waves it ju- 
diciously, he levies, from all quarters of the world, 
princely revenues. ‘The restless sea and its richest 
contents, desolate islands, and the most circuitous 
rivers, the cultivated territory and the interminable 
wilderness, are as much the merchant’s, as the rain 
and sunshine, the warm breezes and the fattening 
dews are the property of the husbandman. But the 
embryo fortune of Mr. Natterstrom was not of mer- 
cantile origin. It eame from the heart of Arabia, 
and grew out of an incursion of the Wheehabites— 
a reforming and fanatic sect of Mahometans, who 
date from Abdul Wheehab, of the last century. ‘This 
man, like Martin Luther, thought a reformation in 
morals and discipline had become necessary. 

About the year 1790, Ebn Beg aad Ibrahim Ha- 
met were returning home from Mecca to Abou Jbee, 
a village not tar from the Rumleah mountains. ‘They 
had united religion and trade together, as is sume- 
times done here. by the sons of Mercury. In per- 
forming their pilgrimage to Mecea with a caravan, 
they furthered both their temporal and eternal inte- 
rests; for, on their return from Mecca, they encoun- 
tered a party of those children of the desert, who 
believe they have a divine right to all the goods of 
this world, which they can conquer; and what they 
spare, they credit to their magnanimity and generos- 
ity; and herein they do not differ from most other 
people. But the caravan of Beg and Hamet proved 
too powerful for the children ot Hagar, who became 
the ay | of the stranger. The spoils of that day en- 
riched Beg and Hamet, for those Arabs had shortly 
before enriched themselves at the expense of another 
caravan. 

With joyful hearts these two men approached 
home, having left the caravan at the intersection of 
the road that leads to Aleppo; rejoicing that their 
danger was over, that they had honourably obtained 
an accession of wealth, and that they had become en- 
titled to the coveted name of Hadgee. But there 
soon came a blast from the desert, which converted 
the shady spot, with which they encompassed them- 
selves, into a sand-heap. When within a day’s jour- 
ney from home, they met a man whom they knew, 
it was Ali Beker. Said they, ‘* 1s there peace at 
Abou Jbee?” ** God is great, there is peace at Abou 
Jbee,” said Ali Beker, the peace of the grave.” — 
He turned his head away, and said no more. Their 
hearts withered within them. Soon after they met 
another man; as he approached them, he looked at 
them earnestly for some time, and then said, ** Do I 
behold the unhappy Beg and Hamet!’’ and he tore 
off his turban and flung it on the ground. They pass- 
ed on, neither Beg nor Hamet speaking to each 
other. At length they approached the confines of 
their village, and learned the whole. The Whee- 
habites had been there, and, being powerfully resist- 
ed and nearly overcome, they left nothing but a heap 
of ruins to tell the story. Beg and Hamet were now 
alone on the face of the earth. They made a circuit 
around Abou Jbee, took a last look, and passed on to 
Smyrna. ‘There they remained some time, and stu- 
died the French and English languages. 

From Smyrna they sailed to Marseilles; and there 
they assumed the European dress, and studiously 
conformed to the manners of that people—a seem- 
ingly impossible change, from a Turk to a French- 
man. From Marseilles they proceeded on foot to 
Paris, and, after remaining there a few months, they 
saw such strange mistakes made, that, fearing they 
might Jose their heads, without a chance for expla- 
nauon, they passed on to London, where they felt 
quite at home. ‘There they remained during the 
winter of 1793. Chancing to meet Captain Dixon of 
the New York Packet, who had been in the Smyrna 
trade, they became attached to him from an acciden- 
tal expression which fell from his lips at the New 
York Coffee House. Some one had asserted that 
there were not twenty merchants in the city of New 
York, who would pass for genuine merchants on the 
Royal Exchange of London—such was the mercan- 
tile honour of Englishmen. An appeal was made 
to Captain Dixon, who, waving a direct answer, said, 
“lf you wish to find mereantile honour in perfee- 
tion, surpassing the comprehension of a European, 

ou must go to Turkey. A ‘Turkish merchant’s word 
is better than a Christian merchant’s bond; the word 
is sacred; the bond may be disputed. I have “seen 
many a Turk, in whose skin you might sew up half 
a dozen very decent Christians.” ‘* Allah!” said 
Beg, in rapture, ‘‘ an infidel has spoken the truth!— 
I wish the Prophet could hear that!”? This inci- 
dent Jed to an acquaintance with Captain Dixon, who 
ve them such an account of the New World, as 
excited their curiosity to see it. Accordingly they 
sailed soon after, with Capt. Dixon, for New York. 

Beg and Hamet now began to speak the English 
language pretty fluently; and, concealing that they 
were Turks, they passed through the principal 
cities and towns, unconscious of the fact, for very 
decent Christians. Among the clans of New Eng- 
land they passed current for two Dutchmen of New 
York or Pennsylvania; and at Baltimore they were 
come to be two Scotchmen, so prudently and 

discreetly did they demean themselves, They spent 


a year in the United States, the chief of the time at 
New York; and during that time they found ample 
food for their minds. Hamet told Captain Dixon, 
that he had brought him not only to a new world, 
but to a new race of men; a people not really civi- 
lized, yet far from savage; not very good, nor alto- 
gether bad; not generally intelligent, nor altogether 
ignorant; a calculating people, who reckoned up 
their rights as often as they did their money. In 
fine, said Hamet, I perceive this is a very young 
country, but a very old people. 

As Beg and Hamet travelled through the states, 
they were surprised to find so much order and tran- 
quillity among a people without any apparent govern- 
ment; for, during nearly the whole year, there was 
no appearance of any government. In divers provin- 
ces, each of them bigger than the pachalic Damascus, 
afew men would meet once a year, wind up the go- 
vernment like a clock, and leave it to run at random; 
for, after the public agents, like a dispersed caravan, 
had hastened home, all signs of government vanished. 
**How different,” said Beg, ‘‘trom all other coun- 
tries! where the first object of government is, to 
make itself seen, heard and felt; whereas, among this 
strange people, you can neither see, hear, nor feel 
the government.” 

Beg was greatly diverted in attending a lawsuit at 
Boston. There were five reverend judges, he said, 
with twelve men to help ther, aided by four coun- 
sellors of the law, who consumed a whole day, and 
part ef a night, in settling a case of twenty-five dol- 
lars; and said Beg, laughing, the next morning, the 
jury, as they called the twelve men, came solemnly 
into court, and said they could not agree, and never 
should agree; whereas, said Beg, one of our cadis 
alone would have settled it in twenty minutes. 

A few days previous to Beg and Hamet’s return to 
Smyrna, as Beg was passing down Wall-street, he 
heard a man say, as he was leaving one of the offices, 
*‘T don’t believe there is an honest man in New 
York.” **O, yes there is,” said another, as he was 
passing, ‘‘there is Joe Natterstrom.” At that mo- 
ment, an unaccountable trance-like feeling came over 
Beg, anda voice, which seemed to him audible, 
said, *‘Beg, before you Jeave the country, see Nat- 
terstrom and prove his honesty.” Beg had not pro- 
ceeded far, before he saw two men in conversation 
on the side walk; and, as he passed them, he over- 
heard one of them say, ‘*Can I trust him with so 
much money? are you sure he is honest?” ‘*Yes,” 
said the other, ‘‘honest as Joe Natterstrom.” This 
second incident, to a Mussulman, who believed in 
predestination, was as imperative as the voice of the, 
Prophet. Beg responded aloud, ‘‘I will see Natter- 
strom, and prove his honesty.” Presently after he 
heard two men disputing in Broadway, with no little 
passion, and, as he approached them, one said, “I 
will refer it to Joe Natterstrom.” ‘*Agreed said the 
other.” ‘‘So,” said Beg, ‘‘this Natterstrom is also 
a manof judgment. I will certainly see Natterstrom 
and prove his honesty.” 

The next day, Beg inquired for Natterstrom, and 
soon learned that Natterstrom had become a proverb. 
**As honest as Joe Natterstrom,” was in every body’s 
mouth; but he could find no one, who could give him 
any account of Joe Natterstrom. All agreed that no 
man in New York was better known than Joe Natter- 
strom, yet no one, of whom Beg inquired, could 
identify him, or tell where he resided. “Pray, Sir,” 
said Beg, to a merchant on the Exchange, ‘‘can you 
point out to me Joseph Natterstrom?” ‘*No,” said 
he, “I cannot; but his name and reputation are per- 
fectly familiar to me; ask almost any man,and he 
will tell yoa where he is to be seen.” ‘To the same 
question, another replied, ‘‘I have often heard of ho- 
nest Joe Natterstrom; he must be known to almost 
every body; but for my part, I do not recollect ever to 
have seen him; ask that gentleman, across the way, 
in a drab coat; he knows every body.” Beg, then, 
accosted the gentleman with the drab coat. **Pray, 
Sir, can you point me to Joseph Natterstrom?”— 
‘‘Honest Joe Natterstrom, do you mean?” ‘Yes, 
Sir,” said Beg, “‘honest Joe Natterstrom.” *O, 
yes, [know Natterstrom,” said the gentleman in drab, 
‘every body knows Natterstrom; there is no man in 
New York better known than Natterstrom.” ‘‘Sir,” 
said Beg, ‘‘can you describe himtome?” ‘I would 


have affirmed, a minute ago,” said the gentleman in 


drab, ‘*that I well knew honest Joe Natterstrom, but 
I must confess I cannot describe him to you, and do 
not distinctly recollect that I ever saw him, bat al- 
most every body knows Natterstrom.” Beg wasas- 
tonished. ‘‘Here,” said he, ‘‘isa man ‘honest to a 
proverb, and no one knows him. Honest men must 
be plenty in New York.” 


Beg now thought Natterstrom must be known at 
some of the banks; and he inquired at the City Bank, 
if Joseph Natterstrom ever transacted business there? 
“Do you mean honest Joe Natterstrom?” said the 
cashier. **Yes,” said Beg. ‘*No,” replied the cash- 
ier, *“‘but we should be happy to accommodate Mr. 
Natterstrom if he wantsa loan.” _ The cashier of the 
Manhattan Bank said he had paid many a check 
drawn in favor of Joseph Natterstrom, but he did 
not recollect ever to have seen Natterstrom ; nor did 
he know at what bank he negotiated his business ; 
but said, ‘‘Joseph Natterstrom can have any accom- 
modation atthis bank.” In short, Natterstrom was 
known by reputation, at every bank in the city, and 
it seems, could have commanded their funds, but 
none of theofficersknew him. —— 

The next Sunday, Beg was certain he had obtain- 
ed aclue to the person of Natterstrom. The cler- 
gyman, on whose preaching Beg attended, (for, 
though a Musselman, Beg believed a full third of 


what he heard,) spoke of Natterstrom by name, as 
a man of such integrity, that his name had become 
with honesty. But to Beg’s surprise, 
the next day, the preacher told him he did not know 
the man, nor where he resided, though he suppos- 
ed he was the most familiarly known man in New 
York : for he often heard the children in the streets 
mention the name of honest Joe Natterstrom. Beg, 
now in despair of ever finding Natterstrom, began 
to suppose he was an imaginary being ; and, as 
there was notan honest real man in New-York, the 
people had conjured up a phantom, and given it the 
name of Joe Natterstrom. Yet this was not the fact; 
for, a few days after, as Beg was walking through 
Pearl-street, he saw two men in conversation, and 
heard one of them say; ‘*There goes Joe Natter- 
strom; let it be settled by honest Joe Natter- 
strom.” 


Beg now followed Natterstrom in order to obtain 
a knowledge of his person. ‘‘Allah!” said) Beg, 
after he had obtained a distinct view, ‘the has 
the mark of the Prophet ; he would not be ashamed 
to look the Sultan in the face!” The next day, Beg 
with studied secrecy, Hamet himself ignorant of it, 
disguised himself like an old man tottering on the 
brink of the grave. He painted his face more ca- 
daverous than the natural look of death. Then ta- 
king a bag of gold in his hand, he sought an oppor- 
tunity about twilight, when Natterstrom was just 
leaving his compting room, and slowly opening the 
door, he reached, with an apparent feeble arm and 
trembling hand, the bag to Natterstrom, and said 
only, ‘‘Occupy till Ebn Beg comes,”’ disappearing in 
a moment, leaving Natterstrom in reasonable doubt, 
whether the occurrence was natural or supernatural, 
However, he immediately untied the bag, and to 
his astonishment, counted five hundred English gui- 
neas. 

Natterstrom stood sometime in a revery, many un- 
utterable things probably passing in his mind. He 
then reached his leger, and entered therein, ** Octo- 


ber 21st, 1794, Received of Mr. Eben Beck five hun- 


dred guineas to be occupied for hisjbencfit.” Be 
and Hamet, the next wevk, left the,United States, 
and returned by the way of Liverpool to Smyrna, 
where Beg established himself as a merchant. 

The next morning Natterstrom opened a new ac- 
count and placed the money to the credit of Ebenezer 
Beck, considering himself merely as the agent of 
Beck. From that day Natterstrom kept Beek’s con- 
cerns and his own entirely distinct; and from that day 
Natterstrom was esteemed the most fortunate man 
in the world, but Natterstrom pronounced himself the 
most unfortunate. ‘The money of Beg all prospered. 
It was like a snow ball in a damp day rolling down 
the white mountains. It doubled and trebled itself 
like an assemblage of clouds driven by contrary 


‘ 


winds; while Natterstrom’s own property was dis- F 


sipated like a mist in summer. He seldom saw his 
own money but once; the winds, the wavesand rocks 
in the sea, all conspired against Natterstrom. The 
same tempest which wrecked Natterstrom’s ship on 
the rock Rodondo, drove Beg’s into a famished 

in the West Indies, where they weighed silver against 
flour. ‘The commissions on Beg’s adventure retriev- 
ed his Jate loss and gave him the command of a great 
sum as the agent of Beg. : 


Natterstrom was among the first to embark in trade 
to the Levant. The situation of the commercial 


world was most inviting to the commerce of the Uni- | 


ted States. All the world was a new milch cow to the 
merchant. While all Europe were fighting for this 
cow, and one nation was seizing her by the horns, 
another by the extremity, a third by her fore leg, and 
a fourth by her hind leg, the merchant of the United 
States was sitting down under her, milking, quietly 
as a milkmaid. 
one on his own, the other on Beck’s account, and sent 
them to Smyrna. Capt. Dixon commanded Beck’s, 
and Capt. Hathaway, Nesterstrom’s ship. On their 
arrival in the roadstead of Smyrna, they hoisted the 


Natterstrom freighted two ships, | 


flag of the United States, which excited no little J 
curiosity on shore, for very few of the Smyrniots had § 


ever seen our national colours. It soon came to Beg’s 
ears that two ships, from the new world, deeply la- 
den, were at anchor in the offing. He was immedi- 
ately on board the nearest, which proved to be Capt. 
Hathaway’s; and, learning they were both from New 
York, he was greatly delighted. Beg was invited 
into the cabin, and, at his request, was shown an 
invoice of the cargo. 
cast it on the table, and said, ‘I pity the owner; every 


article is a drug here, aud would better suit the New J 
York market.” ‘ ‘That is Natterstrom’s ill luck,” § 
said Capt. Hathaway; ‘if he had shipped gold, it | 


would have transmuted itself to brass; if he held in 
his hands the rain of heaven, it would descend in 
mildew. Whatever he touches, with his own hand, 
he poisons; but whatever he touches with Beck’s 
hand, he converts to gold. I dare say, Beck’s eargo 
will turn to good account,” ‘* Natterstrom,” said 
Beg, ‘‘ Natterstrom, what Natterstrom’ 1 was once 
in New York, and knew a Mr. Natterstrom; they 
called him honest Joe Natterstrom.” ** The same, 
the same,” said Capt. Hathaway; ‘* who could have 
imagined that Joe Natterstrom was known to a mer- 
chant of Smyrna! He is the owner of this unhappy 
cargo, which is his whole property.” ** And whose 
is the other ship and cargo?” said Beg. ‘* That,” 
said Capt. Hathaway, ‘‘is more than any living mao 
knows. Natterstrom himself is ignorant of the owner. 
He says he is the agent of one Ebenezer Beck, and, 
as no one doubts what Natterstrom says, the property 
is all taxed to Ebenezer Beck. This Beck owns 3 


large real and personal estate, particularly a valuable 


When he had perused it, he | 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


wharf, in New Yorks and, as nubody knows who the 
man Beck is, and, as the estate has thus strangely 
slipped away from the lawful owner, the public have 
called it Beckman’s slip. Heaven grant that this 
sarae Beck do not ultimately prove the ruin of poor 
Natterstrom.” ‘**It may be so,” said Beg; ** a man 
may be wise for another, and a fool for himself. Let 
us now go on board of Beck’s ship, and examine his 
cargo.” ** That is needless,” said Capt. Hathaway ; 
« here is an invoice of Beck’s cargo.” Beg examin- 
ed it, and exclaimed, “Admirable! Its worth half 
Smyrna. This Beck is a lucky fellow; he was born 
under the sun; his lamp will never go out. He must 
be a favourite of the prophet, and was nursed under 
a tree that sheds its fruit, wher ripe, into his lap. 
Beg then went on board of the other ship, and, to his 
surprise and great joy, beheld his old friend Captain 
Dixon. After an oriental salutation, Beg mentioned 
his interview with Capt. Hathaway, and lamented the 
unhappy voyage of Natterstrom, And who, ~ 
Beg, ** may be the fortunate owner of your cargo! 
ee That » said Capt. Dixon ‘is a mystery, deep as 
the hidden springs of your deserts. If honest Joe 
Natterstrom speaks truth, the fountain isstill sealed. 
He is an ignorant agent of an unknown being. Nat- 
terstrom, though he is obliged to live and appear like 
a pacha, asserts that he isa poor man, only the agent 
ot Beck, and dependent on his commissions. He 
affirms that all the properjy in his hands is one Eben 
Beck’s; and when questioned who Beck may be, he 
says he don’t know, he never saw him but once, then 
in the twilight, and that, several years since.” ‘*But,” 
said Beg, ‘‘is there any doubt that Natterstrom 
would surrender this property to the man Beck, if 
he should come and demand it??? **’That, indeed, 
remains to be proved,” said Capt. Dixon, ‘* and will 
forever remain a doubt, for there is no probability 
that Beck willever appear. Many believe that Nat- 
terstrom, from some strange whim, or dubious mo- 
tive, has fabricated the whole story of this Eben. 
Beck.” ‘It may, nevertheless, be all true,” said 
Beg; “and Natterstrom may be the honest agent of 
Eben Beck. He is no friend to virtue, who doubts 
its existence. ‘Ihe case may be as Natterstrom af- 
firms; therefore wrong, to prejudge. ‘To attribute a 
bad motive toa good action is to sow tares among 
wheat. Is it so very extraordinary that a man should 
be honest? Our Prophet could summon thousands 
of the faithful, whose least merit would be their in- 
tegrity. ‘I'o return a pledge, to keep sacred a depo- 
site, to do equity where the law would exeuse you, 
in the estimation of the Prophet are all natural, little 
better than instinct. I fear you wrong Natterstrom, 
in doubting his integrity. Mere honesty is only a 
silent virtue. Your Prophet and ours have, each of 
them, many humble followers, who, like the potato 
of your country, never raise their heads above the 
surface. Yet the potato is worth the whole tribe of 
flowers that sport in the breeze. ‘The English, who 
trade to the Red Sea, trust whole cargoes to our peo- 
ple, who carry them to the heart of Asia, and all the 
security they demand is a token, a crook of a Mus- 
sulman’s finger. If Natterstrom has proclaimed him- 
self the steward of another man, has he not pledged 
hitaself to a surrender when that man appears and re~ 
claims his own?” 

*¢T wish Eben Beck was in the Red Sea,” said, 
Capt. Dixon, ‘‘for it is evident, whether a real being 
ora phantom, he is the evil genius of honest Joe 
Natterstrom.” ‘* But now to business,” said Beg. 
“Give me the refusal of your’cargo, and I will 
freight both vessels back with such products as you 
may order.”? ‘This accomplished, both ships return- 
ed to New York deeply laden with the richest pro- 
ducts of the East. 

When it appeared that Beck’s ship had performed 

a prosperous voyage, and that Natterstrom’s was a 
desperate concern, be was disheartened, all: his 
thoughts turned inwardly, to one dark idea. Strange 
things passed in his mind. He remembered the pale 
look of the person, the feeble arm and tremblin 
hand, that reached to him the bag of gold. The ap- 
parent old age and the decrepitude of the man, now 
fixed his attention more strangely, than in the mo- 
ment of reality. ‘The mana of 1794 seemed to re-ap- 
pear to him in full life; and an impression, that he 
might be the passive agent of an unholy principal, 
overpowered the man. He began to hate his own 
hame, without being reconciled to that of Beck.— 
However, the course of events, and the facility of bu- 
siness, all tended to sink the name of Natterstrom 
into that of Beck; so that Natterstrom was frequent- 
ly addressed as Ebenezer Beek, by foreign merchants 
who really supposed they were merchandising with 
the man. Indeed, he began to be called in New 
York, Ebenezer Beck; so that, at length, he willing- 
ly assumed the name. He, therefore, relinquished 
all business in the name of Natterstrom; took down 
his sign on h's warehouse, and substitated, in place 
thereof, that of Ebenezer Beck. Thus, honest Joe 
Natterstrom sunk into Ebenezer Beck; and many of 
the present generation, who suppose they have seen 
Ebenezer Beck a thousand times, never heard of the 
name of Joseph Natterstrom, So hasty is time to 
bury tne past; so closely does oblivion press on the 
footsteps of time. 

Under the name of Ebenezer Beck, Natterstrom 
long flourished, one ofthe most eminent merchants 
of New York. Although he employed thousands of 
men, and came in contact with the whole mass of 
civil society, no man was ever heard to complain of 
him; he was the counterpart of the late Mr, Gray of 
Boston. 

After many successful vo 
exclaimed, one day, in the 


s to Sm Beck 
ring of Capt. Dixon, 


‘Lord, remember poor Joseph Natterstrom, but, as 
for Ebenezer ree gem thy hand, for he has enough!” 
This being related to Beg, the last time Capt. Dixon 
was at Smyrna, Enough!” said Beg, ‘he is the 
first man that ever cried enough!” ‘But,” said 
Capt. Dixon, ‘‘if the wealth is not his own, but one 
Ebenezer Beck’s, he exclaimed enough, for another 
man, not for himself.” ‘*True,” said Beg, ‘‘it is so; 
yet, it seems to confirm his integrity, if he did not 
apply the expression to himself.” 

Beg now thought it time to see Natterstrom; and, 
he prepared to visit the United States. Accordingly 
he embarked a second time with Capt. Dixon, for 
New York. On his arrival, he pondered a long 
time, how he should discover himself to Natterstrom. 
At length, he resolved to appear before him in the 
same disguise, in which he appeared at his compt- 
ing-room, in 1794, thirty years before. He now 
prepared himself for a meeting; and, having ascer- 
tained that Natterstrom and his family were going to 
a country seat, at Flushing, he placed himself in the 
way, and sat down, near the middle of the road, near 
the Dutch church. With one hand, he supported 
himself with a staff; and the other was half extend- 
ed, as ifin dubious expectation of charity. When 
the horses of Natterstrom’s carriage approached Beg 
they suddenly stopped, and trembled, as if spell- 
bound. The coachman turned to Natterstrom, and 
said, **Here, sir, is a miserable object, so unhuman, 
that the horses tremble at his sight.” ‘* Eternal 
God!” said Natterstrom, “thatisEben Beck! ‘The 
day of doubt is passed; and, if thatis a human being, 
I am happy; otherwise, I have been thirty yearsunder 
enchantment.”? In an instant, Natterstrom leaped 
from the carriage, andapproached Beg. ‘*Thou art 
Eben Beck,” said Natterstrom., ‘*Dost thou appear 
to me a miserable beggar, or a mysterious being, un- 
allied to this world, and all its concerns? Speak, 
for Lam Joseph Natterstrom, and have oceupied till 
Eben Beck has come.” ‘* How hast thou occupied?” 
said Beg, austerely. ‘* I have occupied,” said Nat- 
terstrom, “until thy five hundred guineas, have be- 
come more than five hundred thousand. Arise, and 
take a seat in this, thy carriage, for it is thine; see 
thy name on the panel; and let me accompany thee 
to thy beautiful mansion at Becksville.” 

Beg ascended the carriage, seated himself, sat 
calmly, and said nothing. Natterstrom, though full 
even to anguish, was silence-struck, at this strange 
occurrence; and thus all was quiet, until they arrived 
at Beck’s country seat. Natterstrom now proposed 
a change of raiment, which Beg declined, observing 
he was too old to change his habits; he had come a 
long distance to settle his affairs, and was desirous 
of returning home to his own country. ‘* When 
canst thou seitle with me?” said Beg. ‘* To-day,” 
said Natterstrom. ‘But how canst thou settle the 
concerns of thirty years, in one day!” **I have only,” 
said Natterstrom, ‘‘to hand thee a bundle of papers, 
and the business is done.” ‘* Explain thyself, Mr. 
Natterstrom, for Lam an ignorant man.” ‘‘AIl thy 
property is in thy own name; thy real estate is regis- 
tered, thy ships are registered, thy notes uf hand, 
thy bonds and mortgages, are all payable to thyself; 
thy bank stock is all certified to Eben Beck; and all 
thy other personal property is in thy day book and 
leger. Otherwise, how could Eben Beck receive his 
own, if Joseph Natterstrom had died, before Eben 
Beck came back?” ‘But, how canst thou distin- 
guish between thy own, and my own? Joseph Nat- 
terstrom has not become poor, while Eben Beck has 
become rich?” ‘Joseph Natterstrom has become 
poor, and has lived many years under the shadow of 
Eben Beck; and has rejoiced in the sunshine of his 
prosperity; for to rejoice in the prosperity of another 
is to partake of it. But now, all is Bben Beck’s; if 
Joseph Natterstrom retains any thing, he wrongs 
Eben Beck.” ‘And art thou ready to resign all?” 
“All.” © And what wilt thou have left?” ‘* My- 
self.” True,” said Beg, ‘Joseph Natterstrom 
will remain, and a man’s best wealth, ought to be 
himself.” 


The next day, Natterstrom resigned all, and Beg 
took all. In one day, all was settled. From great 
splendour and apparent opulence, Joseph Natter- 
strom was reduced to nothing. From that day, Beg 
never saw Natterstrom. He remained in New-York 
about six months, continued his disguise, lived 
meanly, and encouraged the opinion, that he was a 
mysterious miser. ‘lhe experiment on Natterstrom 
having succeeded to Beg’s satisfaction, he was now 
desirous of returning home to Smyrna; but, first, he 
executed his will, which, for brevity, was remarka- 
ble. ‘Thus; ‘* There is but one God, and Mahomet 
is his Prophet.. I, Ebn Beg, of Smyrna, known in 
the city of New-York as Eben Beck, being of sound 
and disposing mind and memory, do make this my 
last will and testament. First, 1 devise to Joseph 
Natterstrom, my late agent, and to his heirs and as- 
signs, all my real estate in the United States. Se- 
condly, I give and bequeath to said Natterstrom, 
all my personal property, both in Europe and in the 
United States.”? This will, correctly executed, Beg 
deposited with Capt. Dixon, who, now, for the first 
time, was made acquainted with the long-sleeping 
secret.. By the aidof Capt. Dixon, Beg now ap- 
peared to sicken, languish, and die. His funeral was 
performed, and his decease was publicly noticed, 
very little to his credit. The good natured Beg 
smiled at this, and soon after sailed for Smyrna. 

Capt. Dixon now presented the will to Natter- 
strom; he read it; and for a moment, his well-balan- 
ced mind began to totter. He was now deeply im- 
pressed, that, for thirty years, he had been under a 
supernatural influence, but as it appeared to him ta 


be that kind of influence, which one good spirit 
might have over another, he retained the name of 
Eben Beck, to the day of his death, as well from 
pleasant associations, as from public sanction; but 
his real name was Joseph Natterstrom, as is well 
known to many aged people now living in New-York. 


TOO FAST AND TOO SLOW: 


OR CHANCE AND CaLcuLaTion.—By J. K. Paulding. 

Frank Hairbrain and Moses Meeker were school- 
mates and contemporaries, but not friends. ‘They 
were the opposites of each other in every thing, and 
mutually despised their different habits, tempers, 
tastes, inclinations, and pursuits. Moses never open- 
ed his lips, or put one foot before the other, without 
pausing to consider what he was about—while Frank, 
on the contrary, relied altogether on impulse and the 
spur of the moment. He went headlong to work, 
and trusted to Providence for the result. 

‘What a thoughtless fool is Frank Hairbrain,’ 
would Moses mutter to himself. ‘ He’ll one of these 
days break his neck coming down stairs, for want of 
counting the steps,’ 

‘What a dull, slow-motioned fellow is Moses 
Meeker,’ would Frank say, ‘ he loses more time in 
thinking about an affair before hand, than it would 
take me to do it ten times over.’ 

One night they were both descending the stairs in 
the dark, and Frank, in haste, tumbled from tep to 
bottom. 

‘There,’ cried Moses, ‘I told you what would come 
of rose not calculating beforehand.’ | 
Moses proceeded after him very carefully. He 
had previously counted the steps, but unluckily miss- 
ed one; the consequence was he tell on his nose, and 

sustained a severe contusion. 

‘There,’ cried Frank, laughing, ‘I knew how it 
would be.—See what all your forethought comes to!’ 

Each blamed the other, and drew from these acci- 
dents an argument in favour of his own habits and 
disposition. 

From school they went to college together, and 
entered in the same class. Moses determined to do 
nothing without reflection, and often considered so 
long that he was behind hand in his studies. Frank, 
on the contrary, never thought of his lessons until it 
was absolutely necessary to learn them, and the last 
moment was frequently too short for his purpose. — 
When the examination came on, the professors were 
puzzled which to place above the other; but at length 
decided in favour of Moses, because he was the stea- 
dier of the two. Frank wondered how such a slow- 
motioned snail as Moses should get above him, and 
Moses was astonished to find such a thoughtless 
dunce as Frank should be next him in the class.— 
They left college together, Frank with the reputa- 
tion of a lad who had a fine genius, but no applica- 
tion; and Moses had the credit of being an industri- 
ous plodding fellow, who supplied his waut of capa- 
by perseverance. 

t was now necessary for them to choose a profes- 
sion, and Frank, without a moment’s hesitation, de- 
cided for the sea. Moses, on the contrary, calculate 
ed on the advantages and disadvantages, the facilities 
and obstacles, until his father began to be rather im- 
patient. 

* Moses,’ said he one day, ‘ have you chosen a pro- 
fession yet?’ 

‘Lam considering about it,’ said Moses. 

** Well, L wish you would conclude soon. Time 
is precious, and you are losing itevery day.’ 

* It is a matter of too much consequence to be set- 
tled in a minute.’ 

© Very well—I don’t want to hurry you—but re- 
collect that those who are always thinking will never 
come to a decision.’ 

will consider of it, sir.’ 

In the meantime Frank had made a voyage and 
came back heartily tired. He was out of all patience 
with a calm—a storm was still more disagreeable— 
the captain was little better than atyrant—the socie- 
ty of sailors uninteresting—the monotony of the ship 
intolerable—and to see nothing but dolphins aad fly- 
ing fish fora month, was enough to give a man the 
blue-devils. 

‘You should have thought of this before,’ said 
Moses, 

‘Pshaw!? replied Frank, ‘ But what have you 
done all this time?’ 

‘I have almost resolved to become a merchant.’ 

‘ Almost! you have, have you?’ cried Frauk, laugh- | 
ing. ‘ Well, then, we have justarrived at the same 
point—I have tried one profession and am now going 
to try another, and you have just determined to com- 
mence one. Let us start fair, and see who wins the 
race at last.’ 

‘Why, [am not exactly settled; I wish to look 
about me on all sides, inside and out, and pause be- 
fore | come to a final decision. But what are you 
going to undertake next?’ asked Moses, contemptu- 
ously. 

law.’ 

* You had better consider.’ 

* Not I—I am resolved to attack Coke upon Little- 
ton, Blackstone, and Barlamaqui tooth and nail, and 
take my chance for becoming a great lawyer.’ 


while you have stood biting your nails and perplex- 
ing for nothing.’ 

* Yes—you have learned to swear, drink grog, and 
smoke cigars.’ 

* And you have learned nothing.’ 

Separated, 

What a thoughtless ninny- hammer is Frank Hair- 
brain,’ quoth Moses, ‘He'll never rise for want of 
consideration.’ 

*What a thoughtful blockhead is Moses Meeker,” 
quoth Frank, ‘He’ll never come to any good for want 
ot and decision, ? 

rank entered the office of a distinguished lawyer, 


who resided in a country town, and boarded and lec- 
tured a limited number of students—that is to say, 


as many as he could get. His method was to con- 
verse with the young men on the subject of their stu- 
dies, which answered all the purposes of familiar 
ectures. In the course of these, he one day gave a 
definition of law. f 

‘It is the perfection of reason,’ said he; ‘it is arule 
of action for the government of mankind.’ And he 
desired Frank to impress this upon his memory, ase 
suring him a definition was half the battle, and some- 
times supplied the want of every other species of 
knowledge. 
Part of the occupation of the students consisted in 
transcribing various legal instruments for the purpose 
of giving them a practical insight into the forms of 
judicial proceedings. The first job put upon Frank 
was copying a declaration with sixteen counts. After 
reading it over, it oecurved to him it was all nonsense 
to be writing the same thing sixteen times—so he 
omitted all but the first and last counts. When the 


genuity and learning procured the acquittal of a fel- 
low that deserved the gallows, solely on the ground 
ofa mistake of an ‘and? for a ‘but? in tle indictinent, 
he asked how the declaration came on. ; 
‘All finished, sir,’ said Frank. 

“The deuce! what, already?’ and he thought he’d 
got a treasure of a student. 

Perceiving the enormous hiatus, he turned to 
Frank, rather sharply, sayin 

‘Why zounds, sir—you’ve left out body and soul 
—there is an omission of fourteen counts.’ 

‘Why, sir,’ replied Frank, ‘they were all exactly 
alike, and I thought it a waste of time to repeat the 
same thing so often.’ 

did, did you?? 

*Yes, sir; and then there was such a waste of words. 
I counted the whereases, and they amount to three 
hundred. I don’t see the use of such a mass of une 
necessary words,’ 

‘Indeed.’ 

‘ Nor of charging g man who it appears only shook 
his finger at another, with beating him half to death 
with fists, sticks, staves, knives, swords, bludgeons, 
corn-stalks, and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘ Pooh; these are nothing but fictions of the law.’ 

be: But I don’t see the use of fictions in the law, 
sir. 

‘You don’t?’ cried the lawyer, inarage. ‘ Not 
see the use of law fictions—then, d——e, sir, let me 
tell you you’ll never make a lawyer if you study till 
doomsday.’ 

‘I believe so too,’ replied Frank, in despair. ‘I 
think I’d better go and study divinity—there are no 
fictions there.’ 
*Do so, it’s all you’re good for,’ said the lawyer, 
walking about chafing and repeating, ‘ Not see the 
use of repeating the same thing over again—nor of 
multiplying whereases—nor of law fictions—why, 
the fellow would pull down the ‘ perfection of rea- 
son,’ which can no more stand without these than a 
stool without its three legs.’ 
Poor Frank was walking home in rather a melan- 
choly mood, when he found Moses, standing at the 
corner of a street, uncertain whether he should turn 
down to the right hand or the left. It was a nice 
oint, and cost him a great deal of cogitation,.— 
Being roused by a slap on the shoulder, from Frank, 
he rubbed his eyes, and came to himself, as it were, 


‘ What are you about?’ asked Frank, 

‘Iam considering,’ replied Moses. 

Ah, the old story.’ 

‘ Well, how do you get on with the law?? 

‘I’ve just got off with the law,’ 

* How so?’ 

‘ OQ—why, I could not comprehend the fundamen- 
tal principles, such as whereas, repetitions of the 
same thing, and, above all, law fictions, and so I gave 
up in despair.’ 

‘How much better it would have been,’ said Mo- 
ses, with astonishing solemnity, ‘ had you only cal- 
culated the this, that, and the other thing, like me. 
You see what time you have lost.’ 

*O, i have not lost my time entirely.’ 
‘No’—why, what have you gained?’ 

‘ Why, a knowledge of the importance of whereas 
—repetitions of words—and law fictions—is that 
nothing! But what have you been about all this 
tuume! 

* Why, I have been considering what I shall do.’ 
*Q—but I suppose you have made up your mind 


now?’ 


* Umph—why—not—exactly; I like to take my 


‘ Have you calculated the pros and cons, the whys | time, aud cast about me, and look before I leap, you 


and the wherefores?? 

Not I—for you see what your pros and cons have 
come to—have lost you half a year already in choos- 
ing a profession, 


bewildere 


know.’ 


‘ Of course you have decided at last?’ 
‘Why, preity nearly. But the truth is, lam so 
d with the liberal professions and that of a 


‘Well, and you have lost half a year in a profes-| merchant, that I have not exactly come to a concla- 


sion you have abandoned.’ 


sion yet.” 


| But I have seen the world and gained experience,| Frank laughed aloud. 


lawyer returned to the office, after having by his in- . 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


- € Well, I see we have got to the same point once 
more. You have not made your choice, and I have 
chosen wrong. Let us try again. I am going to 
study divinity.’ 

You’d better consider.’ 

And you’d better decide.’ 

And thas they parted, as usual, each thinking the 
other the prince of blockheads. 

Frank, without a moment’s hesitation, entered 
upon the study of divinity, and planged deep into the 
fathers. Une day he got hold of Turtullian, and was 
delighted with his eloquent declamations. ‘The pro- 
fessor snatched the book out of his hands, or rather 
from before him, for it was a mighty folio in parch- 
ment. 

‘You must not meddle with that book,’ said he. 

‘Why not, sir?’ asked Frank. ‘ The style is 
beautiful—it is like ebony—dark and shining. St. 
Cyprian, Irecollect, when he asked for his works 
used to say, ‘da mihi magistrum’—* give me my 
master’—and Latantius, that he was ‘omni literarum 

nere peritus’—*‘ skilled in every kind of learning.’ 

‘ All that may be true—but have you notread in 
St. Jerome, and others of the orthodox fathers, that 
he was more to be prized for his wit than his 
Opinions? Sir, he was tainted with the devices of 
Montanus, and is therefore a dangerous companion 
for young students, who should never perplex them- 
selves with false doctrines.’ 

¢ Fiction again!’ thought Frank; they will certain- 
ly be my ruin. But, sir, in what did the heresies of 
Montanus consist? I should wish to know that I may 
avoid them.’ 

¢ Humph—why he was—a—a heretic.’ 

In what, sir?’ 

* Young gentleman,’ replied the professor, hastily, 
¢ you’d better apply yourself to the study of ortho- 
dox writers, and let these mischievous propagators 
of error alone.’ 

But, sir,’ asked Frank, modestly, ‘how am I to 
establish my faith on a basis of truth unless by 
comparing it with what is false, and deciding accord- 
ing to reason?” 

‘Sir,’ answered the professor, impatiently, ‘ you 
will never do for a student in divinity if you talk 
about reason. Reason, sir—reason is a false light—a 
jack-a-lantern—a firebrand snatched from the bot- 
tomless pit—a beacon to lure mankind upon the rocks 
and shoals of error. It was the great cause of the 
fall of Adam, and will be the ruin of his posterity to 
the latest generation.’ 

‘Alas! sir, 1 had thought it the most precious gift 
bestowed upon mankind— reason,’ says Lord Ba- 
con, * is—’ 

* A fiddlestick.’ 

‘ The distinguishing mark whith separates the hu- 
man race from the beasts of the field—’ 

* The mark of Cain.’ 

‘ The crowning gift of a beneficent being—’ 

‘Silence, young man!’ roared the professor ; ‘si- 
lence, I say, and be good enough to prepare to re- 

turn home immediately. You will never make any 
figure in your present profession, with your preci- 
ous reason!” and he bounced out of the room. 

‘Mercy upon us!’ thought Frank ; ‘‘who would 
have thought that reason was so all important in law; 
and pernicious in gospel!’ 

The professor returned in afew minutes with a 
letter, which he desired Frank to carry to his father, 
giving him, at the same time to understand that he 
was not to return. The letter ran as follows. 

*Sin—I can make nothing of your son. He is the 
most unreasonable person 1 ever met with, and is 
perpetually referring every thing to the test of rea- 
son. Ihave therefore sent him home that you may 
consign him to some other study, and would recom- 
mae that of medicine, where this same mischiev- 
ous reasoning faculty may be of some use to him. 

Yours, &c. Craititus Pum.’ 

The old gentleman scratched his head, and was 
confounded at these reflections upon honest reason, 
whom he had ever held in high respect. 

‘Why the deuce do they attempt to prove the 
truth of their doctrines by argument,’ thought he, ‘if 
reason is such a mischievous and mistaken umpire? 
I can’t comprehend, not I, why reason should be 
indispensable in every thing but the most import- 
ant affair of all.’ 

Frank was determined to lose no time, and com- 
menced the study of physic the very nextday. On 
his way to the place, he met his old fellow student 
Moses Meeker, who was at that blessed moment 
calculating the shortest cut to a certain point of the 
eity whither he had determined to go, which took 
up more time than was necessary to walk the whole 
distance by the longest route. 

‘Well, parson,’ said Moses, with a silly air of 
mockery, ‘when do you A gp us your first sermon.’ 

‘I shall never preach in this world,’ replied 
Frank. 
‘No, why?? 
‘Because I have the misfortune to be a reasonable 
being.’ 


Such was the conclusion drawn by Frank from the 


sweeping anathema of the over-zealous professor, 


who instead of mildly and firmly cautioning him 
against indulging the self sufficient pride of human 
reason, in Opposition to authorities sanctioned by 
time, by the belief of millions of men ofall countries, 
tent himself, had 
denounced that great faculty which is indispensable 
to the comprehension of truth, as the agent and the 
source of falsehood and unbelief. But to return 
from an explanation which seemed necessary to cor- 


and by the words of the Omni 


to ridicule the pious and honourable professors of di- 
vinity, but the excesses and abuses of a fanatical and 
fiery zeal, which ‘o’erleaps itself, and falls on the 
other side.’ 
¢ The misfortune to be a reasonable being—what 
do you mean? I never heard you accused of that be- 
fore.’ 

Frank explained as well as he could, and announced 
his determination to become a physician. 
* You’d better-——’ 
‘O, I know exactly what you are going to say.— 
For my part I’d rather take my chance, and go wrong 
fifty times than stand stock stull doing nothing, like 
you. Have you hit upon a profession yet?’ 
‘Why—no. I have consulted all my friends and 
acquaintances except six, and as soon as I get their 
opinions I shall decide irrevocably, once for all.’ 
‘ Do they agree in opinion?? 
*O, Lord, no! there are six of one, and half-a-do- 
zen of the other.’ 
* You must be sadly puzzled.’ 
*To death. I don’t know what to do, or which 
way to turn myself. I’ve a great mind to ask your 
advice.’ 
* Now don’t—I’ve enough to do to steer my own 
barque clear of the breakers, let alone yours. Be- 
sides, I’m in a great hurry to begin the study of phy- 
sic. 
‘Yes, you’re always in haste. You plunge head- 
foremost into the first noose that comes in your way, 
and lose your whole life in crawling out backwards. 
You'll never get along in this world—l’ve often told 
you so, Frank.’ 
* Well, after all, Moses, I’m just where you are. 
Nay, i’m better off, for I have learned that a sailor’s 
life is a dog’s life—that law is the perfection of rea- 
son—and that what is an excellent thing in law is 
good for nothing in gospel. By the time [ have tried 
every one of the liberal professions, I shall be qua- 
lified to make a choice, while you will be still at 
your ealculations—and then I shall set down quietly 
in—— 
*In the grave,’ said Moses, interrupting him. 
* Well, well, that settles all doubts, by relieving 
us from the necessity of choosing at all.’ 
* But you’d better consider-——’ 
* No—I mean to decide first, and trust the issue to 
chance.’ 
‘Remember, Frank, how you tumbied down stairs 
at school, and sprained your thumb for want of cal- 
culating the steps.’ 
‘And recollect, Moses, how you tumbled down 
the same stairs and broke your nose, for want of cal- 
culating the number of steps right.’ 
They parted as formerly, each laughing at the other 
in his sleeve. 
The doctor with whom Frank was to pursue his 
studies, had several other students to whom he occa- 
sionally delivered lectares on the principles of his 
profession, in the evening. 

He began one of these as follows: 
' * According to the results of reason and experience 
it must be evident——’ 
* My dear, doctor,’ interrupted Frank, ‘reason isa 
mere will-o’-the-wisp, a decoy with which the pride 
of human nature deceives itself to its utter ruin— 


a fire brand snatched from the bottomless pit,——a 
> 


young gentleman, answered the doctor, pul- 
ling off his spectacles with great deliberation, and 
looking wistfully at Frank; ‘pray, young gentleman, 
where did you learn this extraordinary: respect of 
reason?’ 
* Of the famous professor, Dr. Cyrillus Fulgen- 
tius Plum, sir.’ 
‘Very well, all I have to request is that you will 
unlearn it as fast as possible. Without reason and 
experience, assisted by the seven sciences, no man 
can be a physician.’ 
‘Impossible—quite impossible, sir—I can’t think 
of jeopardising my future happiness merely for the 
sake of a little worldly prosperity.’ 
* Then sir, you'll not do for a doctor—no sir, not 
even a horse doctor, or a quack.’ And Frank was 
immediately dismissed with the following note. 
‘Sin—Your son is the most unreasonable and ab- 
sard young man I ever knew, fora reasonable being. 
He denounces reason as a will-o’-the-wisp, and heaven 
knows what besides. I have no doubt he is mad, 
and recommend a strait waistcoat as a precaution. 
Yours, &c. Cetsus Bouvs.’ 
_ The good parent was perplexed beyond measure 
with these two letters of Protessor Plum and Profes- 
sor Bolus, one of whom sent his son home for refer- 
ring every thing to the decision of reason, and the 
other for reasoning upon nothing. But being a phi- 
losopher, he lighted his pipe, and suffered things to 
go their own gait. ; 
Without stopping to let himself be eaten up with 
chagrin at these provoking disqualifications which 
beset him at every new trial, Frank forthwith placed 
himself in the counting house of an eminent merchant 
who had grown rich by the mere force of the in- 
stinct of saving. One day the old gentleman was di- 


sale or other. 
Frank, who was determined to be right this time. 


‘Does it correspond with the seven sciences?’ 


ofa rainy day. 
experience! 
the price of tobacco? 


rect any misconception of our meaning, which is not | nonsense, or you wont do for a counting house.’ 


recting him to make an entry in his day book of some 


‘Is it according to reason and experience?’ asked 


‘The seven devils,’ exclaimed the merchant, whom 
gout and meney had made as testy as a young belle 
‘The seven sciences, and reason and 
What the plague have these to do with 
can tell you what, sir, no 


‘I think so too, said Frank, and sliding from his 
high three legged stool, quietly put on his hat, and 
was walking home meditating on what he should turn 
his attention to next, when he was attracted by one 
of the most spruce, trim, neat, fashionable, frisky 
little belles that ever set a man dreaming of impossi- 
bilities. 

‘Heavens! whatan angel! [ll marry her before 
next Saturday, or my name is not Frank Hairbrain,’ 
said he, unconsciously, aloud. 

‘ You’d better consider,’ answered the veritable 
Moses Meeker, ‘before you take such a desperate 
step.’ | 

CN o—I am resolved to marry that girl off hand, 
and take my chance for the rest.’ 

‘Well, | begin to think of looking out for a wife 
too. But I shall go quite a different way to work, 
and do nothing in a hurry. I mean to study her 
character, and take every body’s advice before | com- 
mit myself.’ 

‘Very well, every one to his notion, as the old 
woman said when she kissed hercow. But I’m for 
a coup de main—I am determined to be married by 
next Saturday.’ 

‘You'll repent—mind what I say—you’ll repent 
—I don’t like the cut of her eye.” _ 

‘ Tis the eye of an angel.’ 

‘It looks rather Tartarish. You'd better calculate 
the matter a little.’ 

‘No, no—I tell you it is all settled in my own 
mind.’ 

* What a simpleton,’ thought Moses. 

¢ What a shilly-shally fool,’ thought Frank. 

The young lady was not given much to calculating 
like honest Moses Meeker, except in the way of mar- 
rying as soon as might ke convenient. Her father 
being on the eve of bankruptcy, had hinted the pru- 
dence of disposing of herself if possible before the 
explosion of his affairs had frightened away all the 
beaux, as the explosion of a gun does all the little 
birds. Frank offered himself at the third interview 
—was accepted—and on Saturday was married ac- 
cording to his wise determinatiow. 

The fathers of the two young men died not long 
afterwards, and circumstances threw them apart, so 
that they did not meet again for many years. 

One pleasant, mild, yet melancholy summer twi- 
light, as Frank was sitting on a bench on the battery 

taking care of the children, while Mrs. Hairbrain 

}was walking a few dozen turns arm-in-arm with 
Count Muschkin, a foreigner of distinction—a vener- 
able looking person, stooping mortally in the shoul- 
ders, and carrying a gold-headed cane, stopped de- 
liberately on the flag-stones, leaned on it deliberate- 
ly, and looking Frank deliberately in the face, ac- 
costed him with great deliberation. 

‘If I don’t mistake in my calculations, you must 
be my quondam friend, Frank Hairbrain, though you 
look very old, considering the short time since | saw 

ou.” 
, It was not above twenty years since they last met. 
But twenty years, when we look back upon them, 
are a shadow, a dream, a span, nothing, or less than 
nothing. 

‘Right,’ answered Frank, rising with his usual 
celerity and grasping the hand of the deliberative 
gentleman; ‘ and if I don’t mistake in my calculation, 
you can be no other than my old friend, Moses 
Meeker. Are you married, and have you got a pro- 
fession yet? How come on the pros and the cons, 
Moses?’ 

‘ Alas! no,’ replied Moses, shaking his locks, now 
mixed with lines of gray. ‘I’m not married yet, nor 
have La profession. But I calculate—hem—hem— 
you are married?’ 

* Yes,’ answered Frank, sighing and also shakin 
his locks, which, too, were now of the sable silver. 

* Well, well, I don’tenvy you.” ‘ There is no oc- 
casion.’ 


*1 hope you are comfortable—got a good wife?’ 

*Can’t brag much on that score—I was a little too 
precipitate. ’ 

‘Ah—yes—I remember I told you so. And yet, 
Frank, as old age approaches, [ sometimes wish I had 
calculated less, and trusted a little mere to chance.’ 

‘ And I will confess,’ said Frank, casting his eye 
towards his wife—‘I will confess I often catch my- 
self wishing that I had trusted less to chance, and 
calculated a little more before I got married.’ 

fy was too slow, and consequently did nothing 
right.’ 

“* And I was too fast, and consequently did every 
thing wrong.’ 

‘How’ much happier I should have been if I had 
only possessed a little of your off-hand determina- 
tion.’ 

¢ And how much happier J should have been if I 
had only possessed a little of your prudent calcula- 
tion.’ 

“If I only had it to do again!’ 

‘ And if only had it to do again!” j 

Sighed the two acquaintances as they shook bands 
and parted forever. 

Alas! poor human nature! how happy we should 
be if we could only live our lives over three hundred 
i sixty-five times, and profit by the blunders of 


The following libelis going the rounds:—‘“* Never 
trust with asecreta married man who loves his wife, 
for he will tell her, and she will tell her sister, ‘and 
her sister will tell aunt Hannah, and aunt Hannah 


*her female acquaintance.” 


will impart it asa profound secret, to every one of 
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Saturpay, Marcu 31, 1832. 


We learn, with great regret, that the Reverend 
Mr. Rutledge, recently Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Pennsylvania, died at Sa- 
vannah on the 13th instant. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a very 
instructive little volume, concerning the Cholera. It 
should be in the hands of all who desire to become 
acquainted with the nature and proper treatment of 
the terrible scourge. 


The New Orleans Mercantile of the 5th inst, says: 
—‘‘ Little Burke is all the rage at present—the lion 
of the day. Rain or shine, good or bad weather, and 
the Camp street Theatre is regularly crowded with 
a fashionable audience to witness an engagement 
that progresses every night. If the masters of the 
art, Kean and Booth, were to come here, they could 
make no such impression.” 


The case of G. W. Murray against John A. Jones, 
of Milledgeville, Geo. for slander, which has pro- 
duced considerable excitement, was, at the last ses- 
sion of the Baldwin Superior Court, decided in fa- 
vour of the plaintiff, in the sum of $5000 damages. 


Newark InstITuTE.—The Newark (N. J.) La- 
dies’ Institute is a Seminary of unquestionable merit, 
well conducted, admirably located, and presenting 
advantages of situation and terms that should com- 
mend it to the attention of parents in Philadelphia. 
The course of discipline and instruction is on the 
plan of the most approved modern Seminaries, with 
which the principals of the Newark Academy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Worcester, have had personal and practi- 
cal acquaintance. It is designed exclusively for young 
females, a number of whom from New York, New- 
ark, and the neighbouring towns and cities, are at 
present being educated there. Every branch of a 
finished and useful education is taught in this insti- 
tution; the terms of tuition, as well as of board, &c. 
being unusually moderate. Mr. Lopez, as assistant 
in the Institute, is at present in Philadelphia, and 
will be glad to pay attention to any application that 
may be addressed to him upon the subject, to the 
care of F. J. Packard, Esq. No. 146 Chesnut street. 
Such parents as desire to have their children edu- 
cated out of the city, and in a family where the mo- 
rals as well as the mind will be cared for, would do 
well to examine into the character and merits of the 
Seminary at Newark. 


The two last numbers of Harper’s Family Library, 
embracing a History of the Court and Camp of Na- 
poleon, with the Memoirs of Josephine, are very in- 
teresting volumes. The first contains, besides a his- 
tory of the life, and an account of the death of Napo- 
leon, a series of portraits of all the prominent actors 


8 | inthe stirring scenes, which originated with or took 


place under the eye of the great captain. The other 
gives a faithful account of the merit and trials of Jo- 
sephine, and comprises in its pages a great number 
of letters, addressed by her to her children, her 
husband and others, The whole may be read with 
profit as well as interest. 


A Founpiixe.—On the night of the Gth inst., an 
infant child was left at the door of the Washington 
City Orphan Asylum, in a small market basket, filled 
in with hay. Part of an old cotton dress was sewed 
around the child, and aa old flannel garment spread 
over it. A note was pinned on the covering, of 
which the following ‘isa copy: 

**To the Superintendent of the Orphans’ Asyl 

H. between 9th and 10th 

‘Dear Madam :—Please confer on me your pa- 
ternal care for some months, at the expiration of 
which time I will be called for. Owing to the 
sickness of my mother, as you can see, she has not 
been able to dress me. I am three days of age this 
evening. Tuesday, 6th March, 1832,” 


The New Orleans Advertiser of the ninth instant, 
says—‘* A gentleman who came as @ passenger on 
board the steamer Lexington, 53 days from Louis- 
ville, informs us that nearly all the houses at Ship- 
pingport and Portland, had been swept away by the 
freshet. New Albany had been less injured than any 
other town on the low grounds on the Ohio.” 


The Albany Evening Journal has entered upon the 
third year of its existence. 
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SCRAPS . 
From the pen of a Literary correspondent. 

In one of those effusions of the heart so natural to 
ardent minds, a wish was breathed, for the posses 
sion of glory, liberty and social sympathy. Why not 
be concise? (said a friend,) a single word comprises 
your triple wish; or better still, would render it nu- 
gatory—contentment! Pardon me, replied the first 
speaker, but you have taken the end for ep Pcie 
with ual riet ou might require of a man 
toask, not food, but strength; 
my mental inanition demands the soul’s three richest 
viands; and yet, alas! so alien are their elements! 
what mortal art can blend them into harmony.— 
Though few exercise it, liberty of ideas is allowed 
to all men; but he who, in sincerity, bows at glory’s 
shrine, must begin by renouncing freedom of both 
thought and action. The soul that is filled with 
boundless sympathies—that vibrates to the most ca- 
sual touch—or that, concentrating its fires, yields to 
the necessity of an attachment that rules despotically 
—in such a soul ideas of liberty or glory can only 
enter to produce trouble, indecision and repentance. 


The passions are unquestionably sources of enjoy- 
ment; even the gloomy one of hate, in all its dark 
gradations, from simple distaste to extreme rage, 
yields its tribute of pleasure; we find saint, sage and 
sophist, of all countries and ages, levelling their ho- 
milies against the despotism of passion—while the 
evils that spring from supineness are seldom or ever 
noticed. In human selfishness I trace the secret of 
this distinctions passion is no isolated demon, his re- 
flex energy is felt far beyond the individual bosom 
that enthrones him; on the contrary, inertness of spi- 
rit makes but one victim, its inflictions are deadly, 
but obscure—remediless, but unalarming. Besides, 
man is naturally a vulgar being, (that is, an exagge- 
rator; I discern no difference, ) and loves to dwell on 
the broad, the palpable, the terrible, yet coarser at- 
tributes of his species. Can education repair the 
penuriousness of nature, or temper her gifts when 
too abundant? 


I met with a literary disappointment. I imagined 
that I was to luxuriate over the genuine letters of St. 
Evremond, when, alas! it was a compilation of Lang- 
horne’s, headed with that seducing title that I had 
before me. ‘The letters published under Lyttleton’s 
name are not amiss, yet beneath their artificial dra- 
pery the mortal heel of the sentimentalizing pedant 
is very casily detected; never would the gay, non- 
chalante Lyttleton have wielded the pedagogue’s 
whip. 


We annex an extract from the article in the last 
number of ‘the American Quarterly Review, dis- 
cussing the merits of the Lake School of poetry.— 
So much has been said upon the subject, in the news- 
papers, that the article possesses an interest that 
otherwise would not attach to it. 


The author of the first work which we have plac- 
ed at the head of this article is a young man whom 
the ill-directed panegyrics of unthinking editors 
have done more to spoil asa poet, by confirming him 
in the bad taste of the Lake School, which, at his 
outset, he had unluckily made his model, than per- 
haps any poetical adventurer this country has yet 
produced. Whereis the newspaper reader that has 
not heard of his fine genius, and seen, we will not say 
read, many an incomprehensible proof of it, to his 
great annoyance, staring him in the face on opening 
his morning Gazette in search of the news of the 
day? Ifthe reader be a politician, and impatient 
for foreign news, how often has he been provoked, 
when, oneagerly opening the just arrived sheet of 
intelligence, instead of the announcement of ‘Late 
and important from Europe,” he finds ‘‘A Poetical 
Fragment, by N. P. Willis, Esq.” If he be a mer- 
chant, how has he been chagrined, when, instead of 
the arrival of the Packet Ship Britannia, in which he 
has embarked a large amount of seasonable goods, 
he meets with “The Leper, a poem, by N. P. Wil- 
is, Esq.?” Does a manufacturer of woollens expect 
to be edified with Mr. Clay’s last speech in defence 
of the Tariff, it is ten to one but he is instead of it, 
saluted with **The Wife’s Appeal, by N. P. Willis, 
Esq.”” The words N. P. Willis, Esq. constitute the 
eternal heading which has, for the last three or four 
years, like an evil conscience, haunted for his sins 
many an unfortunate newsmonger, who would rather 
suffera fit of the nightmare, than be condemned to 
read a single paragraph of the whining puerilities, 
or unintelligible jargon, that uniformly follow the 

provoking announcement. 

Seriously speaking, what good has all this eternal 
blazoning of his name done this young man? Has it 
made his poetry popular? Has it made it saleable? 
Has it made it readable? We deny that it has done 
either the one or the other. The test of poetical pop- 


ularity isnot the number of newspaper puffs a poet 
may receive in a given number of months, but the 
number of persons into whose possession his works 
have madetheir way. ‘This is also the test of their 
being saleable and readable, provided the public have 
not, as in the already cited case of ** The Siamese 
Twins,” yielded to a temporary delusion. In the 
case of Willis, notwithstanding all the editorial trum- 
peting in his favour, this delusion has not taken place, 
for we will venture to say, that with the reading pub- 
lic he is decidedly and almost universally unpopular. 
As an illustration, we will cite the city of Philadel- 
phia, which contains a population as much inclined 
to poetical reading, as any of the same number, pro- 
miscuously taken, in the United States. Now, of its 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, we are certain 
there is no risk in saying, that not two hundred are 
in possession of any volume of Willis’s Poems; nor 
do we believe that any two hundred of them have ever 
read even the much lauded production by which, if 
the brothers of Brown University have sensations 
like other men, their patience must have been ex- 
quisitely tried on the memorable 6th of Sept. last.— 
Well may their endurance on that day be entered on 
the archives, to be held forth to their successors, as 
an instance of philosophical forbearance which they 
may long admire, but never hope to imitate. For our 
own parts, if the poem was recited as drowsily as it is 
written, we pity those good brothers who had not 
provided themselves with pillows, when the leaden 
influence of strains so soporific began to work. What 
a precious concert of somniferous sounds there must 
have been, when the nasal tubes of the audience be- 
gan, in comfortable snores, to chime in with the lul- 
laby strains of the poet? But we must be consistent. 
We just now represented the audience, not as sleep- 
ing but as suffering; and it is, indeed, more credita- 
ble to lovers of learning, such as they, to suppose 
that the tension to which they strained their faculties, 
in order to discover meaning where it could not be 
found, must have kept them laboriously awake. 


DISASTERS AT NORFOLK. 

The Norfolk papers of Tuesday and Wednesday 
last, which came to hand yesterday, inform us that 
the gale which took place in that vicinity on the Sat- 
urday night previous produced much damage among 
the shipping, and some loss of life. The Norfolk 
Herald of Wednesday says:— 


A gentleman from the neighbourhood of Cape 
Henry informs us that the crew of the sloop Indian, 
wrecked at that place, all perished. ‘The bodies of 
four of them (probably all on board) were found, one 
lashed in the shrouds, another lying across a coil of 
rigging, and two floating under the lee of the deck.— 
They were all taken on shore and given decent burial. 
The Indian was from Richmond bound to Philadel- 
phia witha cargo of coal. ey 

We understand, also, that there is a brig ashore 
about 8 miles S. of Cape Henry; a sloop 4 miles 
beyond the Brig, and a topsail Schr. (awful to re- 
late, ) with all hands frozen to death, about 3 miles to 
the N. of Cape Henry Light House. 

The Norfolk Beacon of Tuesday gives a list of 
vessels injured, among which we note the following: 

The Schr. Ann, of Philadelphia, Payne, from 
Richmond, with Coal, bound to Hudson, went ashore 
same night about 3 miles W. of Lynnhaven Inlet— 
crew saved—vessel expected to be gotten off. 

The sloop Kitty Aun, Stratton, from Philadelphia 
in ballast, bound up Deep Creek, went ashore same 
night, off Tanner’s Creek—expected to be gotten off 
without damage. 


We learn the friends of literature in Philadelphia 
frequently lament the want of a spirited, well con- 
ducted, and popular Monthly Magazine in this city. 
Such publications, while they incite, correct a taste 
for literature, and have an influence on the interests 
of letters at once the most important and beneficial. 
A monthly literary publication formerly issued in 
this city, met, while conducted with the proper 
ability, with distinguished success. A new one 
meriting patronage could not, we think, fail in ob- 
taining it. 


EVELINA. 

The Harpers have just incorporated Miss Burney’s 
celebrated novel of Evelina, in the two last numbers 
of their Library of Select novels. The New York 
American has this very proper notice of the produc- 
tion:—** Few have not at some time read this charm- 
ing novel with pleasure; and we confess that we have 
run over this reprint of an old favourite with some- 
thing like the fondness that one recurs toa first love. 
The beautiful picture presented in the character of 
Evelina, of a young and artless mind, expanding with 
a knowledge of the world, and yet preserving its in- 
genuousness and simplicity ina highly artificial state 
of society, has something refreshing in it when re- 
verted to from scenes and charaeters like those of the 
Young Duke, and others of his class. ‘There may 
be much, too, in the association which must always 
be present to the mind of the reader of this simple 


story—that, as the authoress was but 17 when she 
wrote it, the delineation of a young female heart is 
more than probably drawn from the life, and that 
Miss Burney herself was the original. Itis certainly 
almost incredible how so young a girl, leading a se- 
cluded country life, could attain the knowledge of 
the world which is here displayed; and yet, though 
the extreme youth of the author, and the consequent 
few opportunities she must have enjoyed of studying 
the manners of the day in which she wrote, may rea- 
sonably lead one to question the truth of her delinea- 
tions of society, yet, the probability is, that they 
approach full as near to the reality as those pictures 
of ‘High Life,’ which, for the majority of readers, 
constitute the greatest charm of the modern novel.” 


The Mayor and Councils of Boston have ordered | . 


a quarantine on all vessels arriving at that port from 
England, Ireland and Scotland. If a similar course 
is adopted in other cities the injury to commerce 
must be great. And yet it is a subject on which it is 
impossible to decide, whether too much or too little 
caution would in the end prove most disastrous. 


A **MORMONITE” NEWSPAPER. 

We have received the prospectus of a new paper 
about to be published at Independence, Jackson 
County, Missouri, under the title of ** the Evening 
and the Morning Star.” The following is the first 
paragraph of the prospectus:— 


As the forerunnner of the night of the end, and 
the messenger of the day of redemption, the Star 
will borrow its light from sacred sources, and be 
devoted to the Revelations of God as made known 
to his servants by the Holy Ghost, at sundry times 
since the creation of man, but more especially in 
thése last days, for the restoration of the house of 
Israel. We rejoice much because God hath been so 
mindful of his Promise as again to send into this 
world the Holy Ghost, whereby we are enabled to 
know the right way to holiness; and, furthermore, 
to prove all doctrines, whether they be of God or of 
man: For there can be but one, as Christ and the 
Father are one. All of us know, or ought to, that 
our Heavenly Father, out of all the peoples which 
he planted on the earth, chose but one people to 
whom he gave his Laws, his Revelations, and his 
Commandments, and this was Jacob his chosen and 
Israel his elect. All know, too, or might, that for 
disobedience or not keeping his commandments to 
do them, God had this people carried away captive 
into all countries, and scattered among ali nations, 
but promised that he would gather them and bring 
them again unto their own lands: Then the land 
should yield its increase, and at that time he would 
take away the stony heart and give them a heart of 
flesh, and write his law in it, that all might know 
him from the least of them to the greatest of them:— 
So that the knowledge of him might fill the whole 
earth, as the waters cover the sea. At which time 
it shall no more be said, The Lord liveth that 
brought up the children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt; but, The Lord liveth that brought up the 
children of Israel from the Jand of the North, and 
from all the lands whither he had driventhem. And 
it shall come to pass in the last days, the mountain 
of the Lord’s house shal! be established in the top of 
the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; 
and all nations shall flow unto it. And many people 
shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths; For out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And 
it shall come to passin that day, the Lord shall set 
his hand again the second time to recover the rem- 
nant of his people, which shall be left, from Assyria, 
and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, 
and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath 
and from the islands of the sea. And he shall set up 
an ensign ‘for the nations, and shall assemble the 
outcasts of Israel, and gather together the dispersed 
of Judah from the four corners of the earth. 


W. W. Phelps proposes to issue this new journal 
at one dollar a year. At the close of the prospectus 
we observe this postscript:— 


*** From this press, may be expected as soon as 
wisdom directs, many sacred records which have 
slept for ages.” 


These Mormonite sages are about to pour a flood 
of light upon the world. 


The New York American, speaking of the case of 
Dunn, who was recently convicted in that city, for 
forgery, says,—*‘ As to this particular case, we are 
fully satisfied that a more righteous verdict never 
was rendered. A more plain and obvious forgery 
was never presented to a jury—nor was ever a defence 
more profligate in its means—or by its tendency more 
injurious to the innocence of third parties, attempted. 
Of the culprit himself, it is sufficient to say, that his 
counsel refused to go into the question of character— 


in a trial where character was so much in question— 


and therefore none can be claimed for him. As to 
the connection which is attempted to be traced be- 
tween the proceedings that led to Dunn’s conviction, 
and the cireumstance of his having be en one of the 
jury in the trial of the conspiracy case, against the 
Rev. Dr. Philips, it is a conclusive answer—that 
these proceedings were in train and matured—al! but 
the drawing of the bill of indictment against Dunn— 
previous to the result of the conspiracy case. Yet, 
we have no doubt that this attempt to exci te sympathy 
in behalf of a convict, is sought to be promoted and 
justified by insidious representations, that but for 
Dunn’s course on the trial refe-red to, he wofild not 
have been convicted. The imputation is wholly at 
variance with the fact.” 


We understand that one of the occupants of the 
segar store at the corner of Chesnut street and Go- 
forth alley, has been arrested on suspicion of having 
intentionally set fire to that building. As the story 
goes, the goods in the store, in addition to being in- 
sured here, were insured to the amount of sixteen 
hundred dollars in New York. One of the New 


York constables, it is said, came on to investigate the 


matter, and so strong was the testimony against him, 
that the Mayor refused to receive other than very 
heavy bail. The suspected will have a hearing be- 
fore the Mayor this morning. He was not arrested 
without considerable resistance on his“part. 


CorporEaL Poxtsament.—The following para< 
graph from the Montreal Vindicator, of the 16th 
inst. may remind some of our Philadelphia antiqua- 
ries of the punishment formerly inflicted under the 
laws of this State. In the olden times, the most or- 
dinary punishment in this vicinity, was, as the sen- 
tence of the court in our old records expresses it, ‘forty 
stripes save one, upon the bare back, and well laid on.’ 
The whipping post at that ancient date, was at the 
corner of Second and Market streets. The Montreal 
paper says:—** Three boys, by name Charles Gau- 
thier, William Closey and Jean B, Beauchamp re- 
ceived 39 lashes each, at the head of the New Mar- 
ket, this day, according to sentence of the Court.— 
We have not seen nor heard of any thing more ab- 
surd than this punishment, nor do we know of any 
thing more likely to make confirmed rogues. Dur- 
ing the infliction of the stripes, the youngsters were 
laughing, and one of them about 14 years of age, gave 
the hangman a blow on the face, after his hands were 
untied. Between the hangman, Gugy the sheriff, and 
the young thieves, it seemed to be a farce exhibited 
for the amusement of a vast crowd collected to the 
spot.” 

The Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road Stock 
is one hundred and nine per cent above par. 


THE NORTHERN ROUTE. 

We quote the following article from the Juniata 
Gazette, published at Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pa. 
It contains information for travellers and tourists, — 
The invitation conveyed in the last paragraph is cer- 
tainly enticing, and such as we should be pleased to 
accept:— 


As the season for travelling on journeys of plea- 
sure isabout commencing, it is nothing more than 
right to put the claims ot the Northern route in the 
market. The road from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, 
by the way of Lewistown, has been very much im- 
proved within the last year, and is now good: it 
abounds with romantic scenery to those who have 
spent the most part of their lives in large cities—the 
scenes are variegated and pleasing; and the traveller, 
when wearied with the works of ari, (the road for the 
most part of the way winds along the margin of the 
canal, ) has a pleasant relief in the works of nature. 

There is a line of stages runs through from Phi- 
ladelphia to Pittsburg in three days, starting from 
each city every day—and one connected line, which 
runs every other day, at the rate of 60 to 70 miles 

rday. Much praise is due to Messrs. Colder and 

Vilson, the enterprising stage contractors, for their 
efforts to accommodate travellers, and expedite 
the mails; they have fine horses, good stages, and 
careful drivers. 

Should any of our Philadelphia brethren, or from 
any other place, wish to spend a few days in pleasure, 
if they will come to Lewistown, we promise that 
they shall have plenty of good things to eat; and we 
also promise to give them two or three days of our 
time in entertaining them with a fox or deer chase, 
trout catching, Ke. 


William Dunlap Esq. of New York, has issued 
proposals for the publication ofa History of the Ame- 


rican Theatre. 
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PLEASURE aT THE SouTH.—There have been one 
or two masquerades given at Charleston lately, in 
order, like the recent horse races at that place, at 
which bets of 10 and 20,000 dollars were lost and 
won, to illustrate the miseries of the South, as plain- 
tively set forth in the late nullification address.— 
When speaking of one of these masquerades, the 
Charleston Courier says:— 


Shortly after 8 o’clock, the company began to as- 
semble; the ladies were ushered into the Ball Room, 
and the gentlemen into an anti-room, to disclose 
themselves to the managers, it having been agreed 
that no geatleman should be admitted unasked, and 
that eaeh one should make himself known to the ma- 
nagers previous to his entering the ballroom. By 9 
o’clock the whole company had assembled, compris- 
ing about four hundred persons, a little more than 
half of whom were ladies. ‘he scene was truly 
brilliant; the richness, elegance, and variety of the 
ladies’ dresses were indeed remarkable, and the ad- 
mirable taste which was apparent in every case, €x- 
cited the highest admiration, It was considered sin- 
gular, that of the whole company present, without 

revious consent or arrangement, there should have 
ha no two ladies dressed alike; and it was the same 
case with the gentlemen, except in one or two In- 
stances, where the parts assigned were in concert, 
and required similar costumes. Of the gentlemen, 
there were nearly 150 characters sustained with 
more or less ability—and amongst the ladies were to 
be seen the plain but neat and bewitching peasant 
and gipsy girls, and all the grades of society up- 
wards, to the more gorgeous, dignified and stately 
princess. ‘lhe costumes of all other times appeared 
to have been put into requisition, and there was a 
display of beauty and splendour which has never 
been equalled in this city, and probably never sur- 
ssed in this country. Indeed, ithas been declared 

y gentlemen, both natives and foreigners, who have 
been familiar with the best circles in Europe, that 
for taste and elegance, except in the costliness of 
jewellery, the display would have been creditable to 
St. Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, or London. Between 
lL and 120’clock dancing commenced, which was 
continued at intervals until 2, when the company re- 
tired, highly gratified with the entertainment. The 
supper rooms being occupied by the masks, refresh- 
ments in great variety were handed to the ladies, and 
side tables provided for the gentlemen. In the 
course of the evening, the corps of ‘T'yrolese Min- 
strels, now in this city, gratified the company with 
some of their sweetest songs and airs, and appeared 
themselves to participate largely in the good humour 
and delight which pervaded the whole assemblage. 


FREE DISCUSSION. 

It is not one of the least characteristic signs of the 
times, to perceive the great number of debating so- 
cieties, moral and political, which have lately been 
established in many of the towns and villages in the 
interior of this State, as well as in other states.— 
Surely no evil can arise to the community generally, 
from the public discussion of questions in which all 
are more or less interested, and itis therefore we are 
pleased to see these societies, and to recommend their 
establishment in this vicinity. There are numbers of 
talented young men in this city, who are desirous of 
acquiring habits of speaking in public, and who could 
in debates of the kind referred to, which should be 


open to all, who might think proper to take part in | 


them, not only improve themselves, but impart 


for the mass of the people to know. What for ex- 
ample could possibly afford more profit in this com- 


munity, and at this time, than a free discussion of | 


the Tariff Question, the Anti-Ma:onie Question, the 
Georgia Question, &c. all of which are now hastily 
scanned by the newspapers, and none of them fully 
and properly understood by the people! 


Cuotrna.—The Liverpool paper of the 16th Feb- 
ruary states that although reports had been in cir- 
culation of some cases of cholera having occurred in 
that place, they were entirely without foundation, 
and that up to that day the disease had certainly not 
made its appearance there, 

Mr. Forrest personated Macbeth at the Arch 
street theatre on Monday evening last to a full house. 
In the dagger scene he was very fine, and drew down 
frequent and universal bursts of applause. He was 
also admirable in the banquet scene. The passage 
commencing—** Thou canst not say, I did it”—was 
given with great effect. Also, that beginning, 
‘© Avauot! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide 
thee,” Kc. Forrest certainly enhanced his reputa- 
tion by the personation throughout. True, some of 
the less important scenes were not so effective as 
Booth would have played them, but others were 


hushed the entire audience to silence, as by a spell, 


for one moment, and elicited the next a warm and 
hearty peal of applause. 


The Norfolk Herald, speaking of the experiments 
of Mr. Houghton, the Yankee Fire King, says:— 
‘‘Mr. Houghton then commenced his experiments 
with Prussic Acid. A goodly sized grimalkin was 
brought upon the stage, and a dose of the deadly ex- 
tract administered to it; the poor animal was in afew 
minutes convulsed in the agonies of death—the anti- 
dote was then applied, and he was laid on the stage, 
‘as dead as Chelsea.’ But behold! in less than ten 
minutes he began to show signs of life—stretched out 
his hind feet, raised himself on his fore paws, then 
staring wildly around, gave utterance to the feline 
exclamation of moll! and trotted off the stage, fol- 
lowed by shouts of applause. A similar experiment 
was tried on a fine sleek tabby, but not with such 
decided success. Her ladyship perhaps being more 
delicate than her predecessor, tom, was operated on 
so violently by the poison, that it took an hour to re- 
suscitate her. A wag in one of the stage boxes re- 
marked, that the poisonous ingredient with which Mr. 
Houghton experimented was more properly the puss- 
ic, than the prussic acid. ‘These things are aimost 
beyond belief, and therefore we would say to the cu- 
rious, go and see, and be satisfied.” 


Conrap or Naries.— The Baltimore Republican 
thus eulogises this production:—‘* We have been 
favoured with a perusal of the new Tragedy, Conrad 
of Naples, and never have we received more plea- 
sure from the perusal of any dramatic production.— 
In elegance of diction, power and pathos of poetry, 
this tragedy is almostunrivalled. ‘There is scarcely 
a weak line in it. ‘The sentimentsare in the highest 
degree impassioned, whilst, at the same time, they 
are just, natural and appropriate. ‘The character of 
Conrad, the hero of the piece, is full and strongly 
marked, and requires, perhaps, as much histrionic 
ability to perform it as any other character in the 
whole range of the Drama. He is really a noble 
personage. The plot is happily conceived, well 
managed throughout, and isin the highest degree 
interesting. ‘Ihe characters are naturally and for- 
cibly drawn, and require only proper representations 
to make this tragedy one of the most successful on 
the stage. It unquestionably has no equal from an 
American pen, and we think it inferior to no dra- 
matic production of modern date. May the public 
applaud and encourage native merit.” 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST LMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Malibran— Paris at Midnight—a mob, &c. 

Our beautiful and favourite Malibran is playing in 
Paris this winter. 1 saw her last night in Desdemo- 
na. The other theatres are so attractive, between 
Taglioni, Robert le Diable, (the new opera, ) Leon- 
tine Fay, and the political pieces constantly coming 
out, that I had not before visited the Ltalian opera. 
Madame Malibran is every way changed. She sings, 
unquestionably, better than when in America. lier 
voice is firmer, aud more under control, but it has 
lost that gushing wildness, that brilliant daringness 
of execution, that made her singing upon our boards 
so indescribably exciting and delightful. Her per- 
son is perhaps still more changed. The round, 
graceful fulness of her limbs and features has yielded 
to a half-haggard look of care and exhaustion, and I 
could not but think that there was more than Desde- 
mona’s fictitious wretchedness in the expression of 
her face. Still, her forehead and eyes have a beau- 
ty that is not readily lost, and she will be a striking- 
ly interesting, and even splendid creature, as long as 
she can play. Her acting was extremely impassion- 
ed; and in the more powerful passages of her part, 
she exceeded every thing | had conceived of the ca- 
pacity of the human voice for pathos and melody.— 
‘he house was crowded, and the applause was fre- 
quent and uviversal. 

Madame Malibran, as you probably know, is di- 
vorced from the man whose name she bears, and has 
married a violiuist of the Italian orchestra. She is 
just now in a state of health that will require imme- 
diate retirement from the stage, and, indeed, has 
played already too long. She came forward after the 
curtain dropped, in answer to the continual demand 
of the audience, leaning heavily on Rubini, and was 
evidently so exhausted as to be scarcely able to stand. 
She made a single gesture, and was led off imme- 
diately, with her head drooping on her breast, amid 
the most violent acelamatious. She is a perfect pas- 
sion with the French, and seems to have out-charm- 
ed their usual caprice. 

It was a lovely night, and after the opera I walked 
home. I reside a long distance from the places of 


given with a power and a truth to nature and that 


| galleries, and it seemed'to me more like some crea- 


— 


it was very late. The streets were nearly deserted | 
—here and there a solitary cabriolet with the driver. 
asleep under his wooden apron, or the motionless. 
figure of a municipal guards-man, dozing upon his’ 
horse, with his helmet and brazen armor glistening | 
in the light of the lamps. Nothing has impressed 
me more, by the way, than a body of these men pass- | 
ing me in the night. [have once or twice met the 
king returning from the theatre with a guard, and I 
saw them once at midnight on an extraordinary pat- | 
rol winding through the arch into the Place Carrou- 
sel. Their equipments are exceedingly warlike, 
(helmets of brass, and coats of mail) and with the | 
gleam of the breast-plates through their horsemen’s 
cloaks, the tramp of hoofs echoing through the de- | 
serted streets, and the silence and order of their | 
march, it was quite a realization of the descriptions | 
of chivalry. 

We kept along the Boulevards to the Rue Riche- 
lieu. <A carriage, with footmen in livery, had Just | 
driven up to Fraseati’s, and, as we passed, a young 
man of uncommon personal beauty jumped out and 
entered that palace of gamblers. By his dress he 
was just from a ball, and the necessity of excitement 
after a scene meant to be so gay, was an obvious, if 
not a fair satire on the happiness of the ‘‘gay” circle 
in which he evidently moved. We turned down the 
Passage Panorama, perhaps the most crowded tho- 
roughfare in all Paris, and traversed its long gallery 
without meeting a soul. The widely celebrated pa- 
tisserie of Felix, the first pastry-cook in the world, 
was the only shop open from one extremity to the 
other. The guard, in his gray capote, stood looking 
in at the window, and the girl, who had served the 
palates of half the fashion and rank of Paris since 
morning, sat nodding fast asleep behind the counter, 
pay ing the usual fatiguing penalty of notcriety. The 
clock struck two as we passed the facade of the 
Bourse. ‘This beautiful and central square is, night 
and day, the grand rendezvous of public vice; and 
late as the hour was, its pave was still thronged with 
flaunting and painted women of the lowest deserip- 
tion, promenading without cloaks or bonnets, and 
addressing every passer-by. 

The Palais Royal lay in our way, just below the 
Bourse, and we entered its magnificent court with an 
exclamation of new pleasure. Its thousand lamps were 
all burning brilliantly, the long avenues of trees were 
enveloped in a golden atmosphere created by the 
bright radiation of light through the mist, the Co- 
rinthian pillars and arches retreated on either side 
from the eye in distinet and yet mellow perspective, 
the fountain filled the whole palace with its rich mur- 
mur,and the broad marble-paved galleries, so throng- 
ed by day, were as silent and deserted as if the drow- 
sy gens d’armes standing motionless on their posts, 
were the only living beings that inhabited it. {t was 
a scene really of indescribable impressiveness. No 
one who has not seen this splendid palace, enclosing 
with its vast colonnades so much that is magnificent, 
ean have an idea of its effect upon the imagination. 
L.had seen it hitherto only when crowded with the 


gay and noisy idlers of Paris, and the contrast of this 
with the utter solitude it now presented—not a single 
footfall to be heard on its floors, yet every lamp 
burning bright, and the statues and flowers and foun- 
tains all illuminated as if for a revel—was one of the 
most powertul and captivating that 1 have ever wit- 
nessed. We loitered slowly down one of the long 


tion of enchantment than the public haunt it is of 
pleasure and merchandise. <A single figure, wrap- 
ped ina cloak, passed hastily by us and entered the 
door to one of the celebrated *‘ hells,” in which the 
playing scaree commences till this hour—but we met 
no other huraan being. 


We passed on from the grand court to the Galerie 
Nemours. This, as you may find in the descriptions, 
isa vast hall, standing between the east and west 
courts of the Palais Royal. It is sometimes called 
the *‘glass gallery.” ‘he roof is of giass, and the 
shops, with fronts entirely ot window, are separated 
only by long mirrors, reaching in the shape of pillars 
from the roof to the floor. The pavement is tesse- 
lated, and at either end stand two columns complet- 
ing its form, and dividing it from the other galleries 
into which it opens. ‘The shops are among the cost- | 
liest in Paris; and what with the vast proportions of | 
the hall, its beautiful and glistening material, and 
the lightness and grace of its architecture, it is, even 
when deserted, one of the most fairy-like places in 
this fantastic city. It is the lounging place of mili- 
tary men particularly; and every evening, from six 
to midnight, it is thronged by every class of gaily 
dressed people, officers off duty, soldiers, Polytech- 
nic scholars, ladies, and strangers of every costume 
and complexion, promenading to and fro in the light 
of the cafes and the dazzling shops, sheltered com- 
pletely from the weather, and enjoying without ex- 
pense or ceremony, a scene more brilliant than the 


most splendid ball-room in Paris. We lounged up | 
and down the long, echoing pavement an hour. It) 
was like some kingly ‘‘banquet-hall deserted.” The 


utter stillness of the hour as if we had broken in, 
Thalaba-like, upon some magical palace of silence. 


public amusement. Dr. Howe and myself had stop- 


It is singular how much the differences of time and sence. 
weather affects scenery. The first sunshine I saw in| 
Paris, unsettled all my previous impressions com-_ 
pletely. I had seen every place of interest through | 
| the dali heavy atmosphere of a week’s rain, and it| was in the Ruede l’Ecole-de-Medicine (then called 


was in such leaden colours alone that the finer squares | the Rue des Cordeliers, ) facing the Rue de Touraine 


ped at a cafe on the Italian Boulevards an hour, and | and palaces had become familiar to me. The effet 


of a clear sun upon them was wonderful. ‘The sud- 
den gilding of the dome of the Invalides by Napoleon 
must have been something like it. I took advantage 
of it to see every thing over again, and it seemed to 
me like another city. I never realized so forcibly 
the beauty of suashine. Architecture, particularly, 
is nothing without it. Every thing looks heavy and 
flat. The tracery of the windows and relievos, meant 
to be definite and airy, appears clumsy and confused, 
and the whole building flattens into a solid mass, 
without design or beauty. 

I have spent the whole day ina Parismob. The 
arrival of General Romarino and some of his com- 
panions from Warsaw, gave the malcontents a plau- 
sible opportunity of expressing their dislike to the 
measures of government; and, under cover of a pub- 
lic welcome to this distinguished Pole, they as- 
sembled in immense numbers at the Port St. Denis, 
and on the Boulevard Montmartre. It was very exe 
citing altogether. ‘The cavalry were out, and pa 
troled the streets in companies, charging upon the 
crowd wherever there was a stand; the troops of the 
line marched up and down the Boulevards, continual- 
ly dividing the masses of people, and forbidding 
any one to stand still. ‘The shops were all shut, in 
anticipation ofan affray. The students endeavoured 
to cluster, and resisted, as far as they dared, the or- 
ders of the soldiery; and from noon to night there 
was every prospect of a quarrel. The French area 
fine people under excitement. Their handsome and 
ordinarily heartless faces become very expressive 
under the strongest emotions; and their picturesque 
dresses and violent gesticulation set offa popular tu- 
mult exceedingly. 1 have been highly amused all 
day, and have learned 9 great deal of what it is very 
difficult for a foreigner to acquire—the language of 
French passion. ‘They express themselves very for- 
cibly when angry. ‘The constant irritation kept up 
by the intrusion of the cavalry upon the side walks, 
aud the rough manner of dispersing gentlemen b 
sabre blows and kicks with the stirrup, gave me suf- 
ficient Opportunity of judging. I was astonished, 
however, that their summary mode of proceeding was 
borne atall, It is difficult to mix in such a vast body 
aud not to catch its spirit, and | found myself, without 
knowing why, or rather with a full conviction that 
the military measures were necessary and right, en- 
tering with all my heart into the rebellious move- 
ments of the students, and boiling with indignation at 
every dispersion by foree. The students of Parisare 
probably the worst subjects the king has. They are 
mostly young men of from twenty to twenty-five, full 
of bodily vigour and enthusiasm, and excitable to the 
last degree. Many of them are Germans, and no 
small proportion Americans, They make a good 
amalgam tor a mob, dress being the last considera- 
tion, apparently, with a medical or law student in 
Paris. I never saw such a collection of atrocious 
looking fellows as are to be met at the lectures, The 
Polytechnic scholars on the other hand, are the finest 
looking body of young menlever saw. Asidefrom 
their uniform, which is remarkably neat and beauti- 
ful, their figures and faces seem picked for spirit and 
manliness. ‘They have always a distinguished air 
in a crowd, and it is easy after seeing them, to ima- 
gine the part they played as leaders in the revolution 
of the three days. 

Contrary to my expectation, night came on with- 
out any serious encounter. One or two individuals 
attempted to resist the authority of the troops, and 
were considerably bruised; and one young man, a 
student, had three of his fingers cut off by the stroke 
of a dragoon’s sabre. Several were arrested, but 
by eight o’clock all was quiet, and the shops on the 
Boulevards once more exposed their tempting goods 
and lit up their brilliant mirrors withoutfear. The 
people -thronged to the theatres to see the political 
pieces, and evaporate their excitement in cheers at 
the liberal allusions; and so ends a tumult that 
threatened danger, but operated, perhaps, asa health- 
ful event for the accumulating disorders of public 
opinion. Mirror. 


The following interesting account of the assassina- 
tion of Murat, and the consequent execution of his 
destroyer at the place Louis XV., during what was 
emphatically termed the Reign of Terror in France, 
is taken from the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. 


EXECUTION OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

Here perished on the 18th of July the celebrated 
Charlotte Corday, the assassin of Marat. This en- 
thusiast, then in her early youth, and distinguished 
by her personal attractions, appears to have conceived 
the idea of the daring deed which she afterwards ac- 
complished, immediately on learning the proserip- 
tion of the Girondists, and the vietory of Robespierre 
and his associates in the beginning of June. Having 
sct out from Caen in Normandy (resolved that noth- 
ing should deter her from perpetrating her purpose) 
she arrived in Parison the 1ith of July. On the 12th 
she addressed a note to her intended victim, profess- 


lamps burned dazzlingly bright, the mirrers multi- | ing to have some intelligence to communicate to him 
plied our figures into shadowy and silent attendants, | respecting those of the proscribed deputies who had 
and our voices echoed from the glittering roof in the , made their escape and assembled in the city she had 
| come from, which would interest him as a lover of 


his country, and solicited to be admitted to his pre- 
Marat was at this time indisposed, and for 
the last three days had not appeared in the Conven- 
tion. On the 13th, in the earlier part of the day, she 
presented herself at the door of his house, which 
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but was refused admittance. Leaving a second note, 
she retired, and came back between 7 and 8 o’clock 
jn the evening, in a carriage; when, after some opp° 
sition from the attendants, she was called in by order 
of Marat himself, whose attention had been attracted 
by the noise. Having entered into conversation with 
him, she had discoursed for some minutes on the pro- 
ceedings of the refugees in Normandy, when Marat 
remarked that in a few days he would have every 
man of them guiliotined. ‘The words were no soon- 
er uttered, than, drawing forth a long knife from 
under her robe, the female Brutus plunged it up to 
the haft in the body of him whom she believed to be 
the chief enemy and curse of her country. 

The cries of the wounded man instantly brought 
his attendants into the apartment; and his murderess, 
seeing all chance of escape at an end, resigned her- 
self into their hands, and was forthwith conducted to 
the prison of the Abbaye, amidst the shouts and ex- 
ecrations of a mob, consisting in great part of the 
vilest class of her own sex, who had assembled around 
the house on the rumor of what had taken place. 
Marat died ina few hours. Four members of the 
Committee of Police and as many of that of Gene- 
ral Security immediately proceeded to interrogate 
Charlotte Corday respecting the crime she had com- 
mitted. Her answers to some of the questions put 
to her by these persons depict forcibly the energetic 
and resolute character of the woman. She at once 
admitted that it wasshe who had slain Marat. Bein 
asked what induced her to commit that assassination 
His crimes, she boldly replied. Was it a priest 
who had taken the oaths to the constitution, they 
asked her, or one who had not, to whom you went 
to make confession at Caen? I went, she answered, 
neither to one nor the other. At another question, 
raising her voice with all her force, Yes, she ex- 
claimed, I have slain one man to save a hundred 
thousand, a wretch to preserve those who are in- 
nocent, a ferocious beast to give repose to my 
country; L was arepublican before the Revolution, 
and I never wanted energy. What do you under- 
stand by energy? asked her examiners. The senti- 
ment, she replied, by which those are animated, 
who, casting fromthem all thought of their interest. 
as individuals, know how to offer themselves up as 
sacrifices for their country. 

Of course, alter such an act as she had committed, 
her fate was sealed. She appeared for the first time 
before the Revolutionary ‘Tribunal on the 16th, 
when nothing could exceed the self-possession of her 
demeanor, and the lofty indifference with which she 
regarded the violent death to which she was so soon 
to be surrendered. This unfortunate woman, not- 
withstanding her exaggerated patriotism, appears to 
have possessed a nature in many respects nobly en- 
dowed, and even a heart susceptible of the tenderest 
uffections. Ina letter which she wrote from her 
prison to Carbaroux, whom she had known at Caen, 
she says, ‘I have never hated but one being on earth, 
and him with what intensity, I have sufficiently 
shown; but there are a thousand whom I Iove still 
more than I hated him.’ ‘A lively imagination,’ 
she goes on, ‘and a feeling heart, promise buta 
stormy life; [I beseech those who might regret me to 
consider this, and they will rejoice to know that I 
am enjoying repose in the Elysian fields with Bratus 
and others of the ancients.? She addressed a short 
note, on the day before her execution, to her father, 
in which, after having asked his forgiveness for hav- 
ing disposed of her life without his permission, she 
adds,‘l pray you to forget me, or rather to rejoice in 
my fate; the cause, at least, in which I perish is a 
noble one. I embrace my sisiers, whom I love with 
my whole heart, as likewise all my relations.— 
Never forget the verse of Corneille: 


“ Le crime fait la hente, et non pas I’chafaud.”’* 


The heroine when her last hour was come shrunk 
from her fate no more than she had previously done. 
Before setting out for the place of execution, she 
asked with a smile of scorn whether the body of Ma- 
rat was to be deposited in the Pantheon. Such was 
the imposing dignity of her demeanor, as she pass- 
ed along on her way, that even the abandoned rab- 
ble who were wont to flock around the guillotine, 
anc disturb with their ferocious howls the last mo- 
ments of its victims, were on this occasion awed in- 
to comparative silence ; and some of the more res- 
pectable spectators took off their hats at her ap- 
— while murmurs of applause and sympathy 

roke from others, which all their fears for them- 
selves could not restrain, She mounted the scaffold 
with a firm step. When the executioner proceeded 
to tie her hands, a part of the ceremony for which 
she was unprepared, she at first manifested a dispo- 
sition to resist the attempt, imagining that some in- 
sult was intended her ; but on the matter being ey 
plained, she smiled at her mistake, and offered no 
farther opposition. When she had laid her head on 
the block, the executioner removed a handkerchief 
that covered her neck and shoulders; and on this 
those who stood around her remarked that aquick in- 
stinct of modesty instantly suffused her cheeks with 
a deep blush. ‘The mounted blood still reddened 
her visage when the head, after being separated 
from her body, was held up by the executioner to 
the view of the multitude. One of the assistants on 
the scaffold was brutal enough repeatedly to strike 
the lifeless and dripping head; but this outra 
shocked even those who were not wont to be easi y 
revolted by any indecencies; and the man’s conduct 

was so much exclaimed against that his masters, by 
way of punishment, were obliged tosend him for a 


*The crime and not the scaffold makes the shame. 
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short time to prison. As presenting a contrast 
both to the conduct and the sentence of this func 
tionary, we may mention that a young man, named 
Adam de Lax, was inspired with so much admira- 
tion by the dying demeanor of this extraordinary 
woman, that he immediately afterwards wrote and 
published a defence of her conduct, and even pro- 
posed that a statue shauld be erected to her-memo- 
ry, having inscribed onit the words, ‘To one who 
was greater than Brutus.? The daring champion 
was immediately apprehended, thrown into prison, 
and a few days after exeeu(-d, consoling himself in 
his last moments with the proud thought that it was 
for Charlotte Corday he died. 


From the Table Book, 


ORAN-OUTANG, THE WILD MAN OF THE WOODS. 

The largest and most remarkable oran-outang ever 
seen by Europeans, was discovered by an officer of 
the ship Mary Ann Sophia, in the year 1824, ata 
place called Ramboon, near ‘Touromon, on the west 
coast of Sumatra. 

When the officer alluded to first saw the animal, 
he assembled his people, and followed him to a tree in 
a cultivated spot, on which he took refuge. His walk 
was erect, and waddling, but not quick, and he was 
obliged occasionally to accelerate his motion with 
his hands; but witha bough which he carried, he im- 
pelled himself forward with great rapidity. When 
he reached the trees his strength was shown ina high 
degree, for with one spring he gained a very lotty 
branch and bounded from it with the ease of the 
smaller animals of his kind. Had the cireumjacent 
land been covered with wood, he would certainly 
have escaped from his pursuers, for his mode of 
travelling by bough or tree, was as rapid as the pro- 
gress of a very fleet horse; but at Ramboon there 
are but few trees lett in the midst of cultivated fields, 
and amongst these alone he jumped about to avoid 
being taken. He was first shot on a tree, and after 
having received five balls, his exertion was relaxed, 
owing, no doubt, to loss of blood; and the ammuni- 
tion having been by that time expended, his pursuers 
were obliged to have recourse to other measures tor 
his destruction. One of the first balls probably pen- 
etrated his lungs, for immediately after the infliction 
of the wound, he slung himself by his feet from a 
branch with his head downwards, and allowed the 
blood to flow from his mouth. On receiving a wound 
he always put his hand over the injured part, and the 
human-like agony of his expression, had the natural 
effect of exciting painful feelings in his assailants,— 
The peasantry seemed as amazed at the sight of him 
as the crew of the ship; forthey had never seen one 
before, although living within two days’ journey from 
the vast and impenetrable forests on the island.— 
They cut down the tree on which he was reclining 
exhausted; but the moment he found it falling, he 
exerted his remaining strength, and gained another, 
and then a third, until he was finally brought to the 
ground, and forced to combat his unrelenting foes, 
who now gathered very thickly round, and discharg- 
ed spears and other missiles against him. The first 
spear, made of a very strong supple wood, which 
would have resisted the strength of the strongest 
man, was broken by him like a carrot; and had he 
not been in almost a dying state it was feared that 
he would have severed the heads of some of the party 
with equal ease. He fell, at Jength, under innuumer- 
able stabs inflicted by the peasantry. 

The animal is supposed to have travelled some 
distance from the place where he was killed, as his 
legs were covered with mud up to the knees. His 
hands and feet had great analogy to human hands and 
feet, only that the thumbs were smaller in proportion, 
and situated nearer the wrist-joint. His body was 
well proportioned; he had a fine broad expanded 
chest and a narrow waist; but his legs were rather 
short, and his arms very long, though he posses- 
sed such sinew and muscle as left no doubt of their 
strength. His head was well proportioned with his 
body, and the nose prominent; the eyes were large, 
and the mouth larger than the mouth in man. His 
chin was fringed, from the extremity of one ear to the 
other, with a shaggy beard, curling luxuriantly on 
each shide, and forming altogether an ornamental, 
rather than a frightful appendage to the visage.— 
When he was first killed, the hair of his coat was 
smooth and glossy, and his teeth and whole appear- 
ance indicated that he was young and in the full pos- 
session of his physical powers. He was nearly eight 
feet high. 

The skin and fragments of this surprising oran- 
outang was presented to the Asiatic Society at Cal- 
cutta; and on the 5th of January, 1825, Dr. Abel ex- 
amined them and read the observations he had made. 
The height already mentioned is according to the 
estimate of those who saw the animal alive, but the 
measurement of the skin went far to determine this 
question. The skin, dried and shrivelled as it was, 
in a straight line from the top of the shoulder to 
the point whence the ancle had been removed, mea- 
sured five feet ten inches; the perpendicular length 
of the neck in the preparation, was three inches and 
a halt; the length of his face, from the forehead to 
the chin, nine inehes; and of the skin attached to the 
foot, from the line of its separation from the body to 
the heel, eight inches. The measurements were 
made by Dr. Abel himself. Thus we have one foot 
eight inches and a half to be added to the five feet 
ten inches, in order to approximate his real stature, 
which would make seven feet six inches and a half; 
and allowing six inches and 2 half for the shortening 
that would result from the folding of the skin over 
the shoulders, the height would then be fall seven 


feet. This is the greatest ascertained height of any 
tail-less monkey mentioned in the several notices 
which Dr. Abel collected from different writers on 
man-like apes. 

The skin itself was of a dark leaden colour; the 
hair a brownish red, shaggy, and long over the 
shoulders and flanks, 

Dr. Abel remarked, that of the small animals more 
particularly known in Europe, under the designation 
of oran-outang one was an inhabitant of Africa, and 
the other of the east. Several living specimens of 
both have been seen in Europe, but all were of small 
stature, and very young, never exceeding three feet 
in height oras many years of age. These animals 
were long considered as varieties of the same species, 
although in point of fact they are very distinctly sepa- 
rated by external character and anatomical distine- 
tions. ‘The African animal being always black with 
large ears, the eastern specimens as invariably having 
reddish brown hair, and very small ears; the former 
also are unprovided with the sacs communicating 
with the windpipe, which are always found in the 
latter. 

Different naturalists have deemed the orsn-outang 
to be the connecting link between the brute and the 
human being. 


LONDON POLICE.—BIGA MY. 

.Hatron-Garpren.—Yesterday, a fellow of sancti- 
fied appearance, who gave his name Joseph Suter, 
but whose real name is supposed to be Joseph Baker, 
was brought to this office, charged by Ann Wesley, 
a well-looking young woman, about 26 years of age, 
with having intermarried with her, his first wife 
being still living. 

She also preterred a second charge against the 
prisoner for having robbed her of twelve sovereigns 
and some silver, a feather bed, and various articles 
of furniture. 

It appeared from the evidence of the prosecutrix, 
that about two years ago she kept a house in Baker’s 
court, Holborn. One evening she was invited to a 
party by a female acquaintance, where she met the 
prisoner, who was introduced to her as a single man 
by her friend, who represented him to be a discreet 
young man of religious habits. During the night he 
treated her with the greatest politeness and attention, 
and when she was about to leave, he offered to ac- 
company her, which she accepted, and he walked 
home with her to her residence in Baker’s-court, 
and he afterwards continued to visit her and always 
to treat her with uneommon civility. He at length 
ascertained the place of worship that she was in the 
habit of attending, and he requested her to allow him 
to attend her there, which she agreed to, and every 
Sunday they went together; and the prisoner always 
seemed to pay the most devout attention to the ser- 
mons and prayers, and if ever she happened to be 
distracted, he would nudge and reproach her for her 
lassitude; and he ingratiated himself so much in her 
good opinion and tavour that she encouraged his 
visits and treated him as her friend and an exemplary 
character. He at length sought an opportunity of 
communicating to.her that he loved her, and begged 
her permission to allow him to address her as one 
whose desire it was to become her husband and make 
her happy; and under the impression that he would 
be a valuable partner for life, she yielded to his en- 
treaties, and he was in the constant habit of eating 
and drinking at her expense, and attending her at 
chapel, until within a few morths back, when he 
proposed ‘* matrimony,” and urged her to Jet him 
publish the bans, which being done, on the 28th of 
August, 1831, he led her to the altarof St. Ann’s 
Church, Soho, where he took her ‘‘ for better for 
worse,”’ and they returned home to pass the wedding 
night. The prisoner, hewever, in 4 short time after, 
fell off in the attentions which he had previously 
paid to her, and his ** religious habits” left him. He 
never took her to chapel, nor went himself, but took 
pains to annoy her in various ways, and she was con- 
tinually dreaming of Bishop and Williams, and that 
she was to be ** Burked.” She informed the prisoner 
of her dreams, and he proposed to her that she might, 
if she thought proper, go with Mrs. Grey, a friend 
of hers, to see ** Nova Scotia-gardens,” on any day 
she liked, but advised her to take but little money 
with her, as she might be robbed. She appointed 
the 13th of December, and requested him to go with 
her, which he refused. She went with Mrs. Grey, 
and on returning to her house at night she found the 
parlour door locked and the prisoner missing, and, 
after waiting three hours for his return, she got a 
light, and found a key on the floor, with which she 
opened the door, and found her trunk and drawers 
rifled, the bed and furniture and every portable arti- 
cle taken away. She discovered that her cash-box 
had been opened by a false key, and 12 sovereigns 
and some silver stolen. On inquiry she was told that 
during her absence her husband brought a cart to the 
door and carried away the things. On making fur- 
ther inquiries after the prisoner, she ascertained that 
he had a wife and three children living, named Ba- 
ker, and that she was receiving parochial relief from 
the overseers of St. Pancras, and that he had mar- 
ried a cook and housekeeper, who lived in Stamford 
sireet, Blackfriars-road, under similar circumstances 
to her own marriage with him. Under her door she 
found a letter, which had been left by the prisoner, 
that read as follows:— 

Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1831. 

‘¢ Dear-Friend—TI send you these few lines to let 
you know that I am going to sea, and you must do 
the best you can for yourself. I sail to-morrow. If I 
don’t, 1 will let you know more about it, for your 


] Usage as being so bad to me, I can’t stand no more of 


it. From your dear and beloved. *SUTER ” 
Mr. Sergeant SELLON inquired whether proof could 
be produced of the first marriage? 


, Witness said she could produce such evidence if 
time was allowed her. ° 

Thomas Buttress, police constable of E division, 
No. 142, deposed that he received information that 
the prisoner had committed bigamy and robbery. He 
traced the prisoner and apprehended him. He could 
procure witnesses to prove the bigamy and robbery. 
On searching the prisoner the certificate of the mar- 
riage was found upon him. 

Mr. Larne (to the prisoner)—Who are you? 

Prisoner—I do not wish to gay, 

Mr. Lainc—Where do you live? 

Prisoner—I decline telling you. 

Mr. Late said it should be found out who and 
what he was, 

Mr. Serjeant SELLON said he should remand the 
prisoner. 
The Clerk asked, upon which charge? 
Mr. Serjeant SELLON replied upon both charges, 
The prisoner was accordingly remanded. 


Sailor’s Returns or the 
Dead Alive—Yesterday Elizabeth Goddam, a 
looking, well-dressed female, was brought before 
the Magistrates, under the following singular cireum- 
stances:—On Wednesday afternoon the policeman 
on duty at Weymouth-street, New Kent-road, hear- 
ing a great disturbance, at No. 59, went up, and 
found two men q’ orrelling, and each claiming the 
prisoner as his w''». They both gave each other 
into charge, and on !../ng all three taken to the Sta- 
tion-house, it appeared wat the prisoner was the wife 
of Mr. Edward Pemble, landlord of the Hat and 
Mitre, in St. John-street, West Smithfield. The 
other turned out to be a sailor, named Goddam, who 
related the following story: —About eleven years 

he was married to the prisoner at Lambeth Church, 
with whom he lived happily for some time, during 
which she bore him a girl, About five years he 
was compelled to go to sea. He was at the battle of 
Navarino, where he had the misfortune to lose an 
arm. He was cured, and next had the misfortune to 
be attacked by the typhus fever, from which he re- 
covered. After being buffetted about for some time, 
he landed at Plymouth, nearly a year ago. He first 
got a snug berth there, and having furnished it, set 
off for London in search of his wite. After roaming 
over the metropolis, without finding her, he con- 
cluded she was dead, and therefore returned to Ply- 
mouth. A few days ago he received a letter from a 
friend, informing him that his wife was married to 
Mr. Pemble, which turned out to be the fact. The 
inspector at the station-house then detained the pri- 
soner On a charge of bigamy. 

The sailor, who is a fine-looking man, detailed 
the same story, and stated, that on going to the 
Mitre, his wife, after her astonishment had subsided, 
agreed to return to his arms, saying that she would 
never have married again, had she not believed that 
he was dead. She then put a few things together, and 
left the house with her child and first husband, Mr. 
Pemble being absent at the time. 

Mr. Pemble said, that about four years ago he 
married the prisoner, it being reported that she was 
a widow, which fact she herself alleged. He had 
been very kind to her and the little girl. When he 
returned on Wednesday afternoon, he was surprised 
to find them gone; he, however, traced them to the 
Kent-Road, where the disturbance ensued. 

Neither of the husbands wished to charge the pri- 
soner with bigamy, but they both claimed her. 

After some time the Magistrates spoke to the wife 
in private, and she then avowed her determination 
to live with her first and (according to the Magis- 
trates) lawful husband. The parties then retired, 


A LEGAL PARODY, 
On the Declaration of Independence. 


The following petition for a divorce was filed in 
the office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of this 
(Ross) County, at the June term, in 1821, by a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of this town. It is proper that we 
should here state, that (o this petition a regular de- 
murrer was filed. But upon argument it was oyer- 
ruled by the court; and the petition, though exceed- 
ingly ng in its style and phraseology, was neyer- 
theless, fully sustained, and the parties legally di- 
vorced by the court. We publish it as a legal, lite- 
rary curiosity, in the belief that it will prove as 
amusing to the public generally, as it has been inter- 
esting to us.— Sciota Gazette. 


Ross Circuit Court—June Term, 1821. 


Eveayor Murray, 
8. Petition for divoree. 
Murray, 
To the honorable the Ji of the Supreme Court of 


the State of Ohio, in and for Ross County: 
The petition of Eleanor atorpty of said county, 
respectiully showeth unto your honors, ‘That little 
upwards of three years since, your petitioner inter- 
married with one Edward Murphy, (she then being 
a widow, with a family of several children, and 
sessed of considerable property ) the said Edward be- 
ing a native of Ireland, and somewhat a stranger to 
your petitioner. 

Your petitioner holds these truths to be self-evi- 
dent:—That all women are endowed with certain 


rights 
their just powers from the contract of the 


sie 


unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 7 lame 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to ss these Ngo | 
marriages are instituted among Mur 
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that whenever any marriage becomes destructive to 
these ends, it is the right of your honors to alter, or 
to abolish it, and to institute a new mode of support 
for an aggrieved woman——laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form as to your honors shall seem most likely to 
effect her try peace and happiness. Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate that marriages, long established, 
shoul! not be changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly, all experience hath shewn, that wo- 
men are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves, by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed: But when 
a long train of abuses—pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to destroy all the peace and 
happiness of a wife, and to reduce her to a state of 
poverty and wretchedness—it is her right, it is her 
duty to throw off such a husband, and to provide new 
uards for the future security of herself and children. 
uch, may it please your honors, hasbeen the patient 
sufferance of your petitioner: and such is now the ne- 
cessity which constrains her to alter her former 
mode of life, and to apply to your honors for a di- 
vorce from the said Edward Murphy. The history 
of the reign of said Edward, in the family of your 
petitioner, is a history of repeated injuries, abuses, 
uarrels and fights: all having in direct object the 
destruction of your petitioner, and the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over herself and children. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to your honors. 

He has, at sundry times since their intermarriage, 
stricken, beaten, wounded, and abused your petition- 
er—treating her with extreme cruelty. 

He has refused his assent to measures the most 
wholesome and necessary for the good of your pe- 
titioner and family. 

He has forbidden your petitioner’s children to do 
acts and perform services of immediate and pressing 
importance to your petitioner and family, unless his 
assent should be obtained, and when so obtained, has 
abused the children for attending to them. 

He has refused to do acts for the accommodation 
of your petitioner and family unless your petitioner 
would relinquish to him the right, and almost the 
affection for her children—a right inestimable to her, 
and formidable to a savage only. 


He has called your petitioner’s children to places | 


uncomfortable, unusual and distant from their home, 
for the sole purpose of abusing them and fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 

For cutting off the friendly intercourse of your pe- 
titioner with all her connexions and relatives, 

For taking away and wasting her property, abol- 
ishing the most valuable institution of the family, 
and altering, fundamentally, the forms of its govern- 
ment. 

He has declared your petitioner out of his protec- 
tion, and is waging a perpetual war against her. 

He has plundered her house, ravaged her farm, 
burat her property, and destroyed the peace of her- 
self and children. 

He is at this time transporting all the property of 
your petitioner and children, and disposing of and 
destroying the same, to complete the work of deso- 
olation and cruelty already begun, with circumstan- 
ces of cruelty and perfidy, totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized family. 

In every stage of these oppressions and cruelties, 
she has petitioned and besought him to forbear in the 
most humble terms; her repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. A man whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a savage, is unfit to be the husband of a free 
woman. Nor has your petitioner been wanting in 
attention to her husband. She has warned him from 
time to time of attempts made by him to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over her. She hasremind- 
ed him of the circumstances of her intermarrying 
with him, and his settlement upon her farm. She 
has appealed to the native justice and magnanimity 
of his countrymen; and has conjured him by the ties 
of our common kindred, to discontinue these cruel- 
ties, which would inevitably interrupt and destroy 
our connexion. 

He has persisted to be deaf to the voice of reason, 
justice and consanguinity. Your petitioner must 
therefore pray your honors to acquiesce in the ne- 
cessity, which denounces her separation from the 
said Edward Murphy, by granting her a divorce from 
him, that she may hold him, as she holds the rest of 
mankind—an enemy in war—in peace a friend. 

May it please your honors, &c. 
Ereanorn Murray. 


From late English Journals received at this office. 

Fitrat AFFECTION OF THE Moorns.—A Portuguese 
surgeon was accosted one day by a young Moor 
from the country, who, addressing him by the usual 
appellation of foreign doctors in that place, request- 
ed him to give him some drogues to kill his father, 
and as an inducement, promised to pay him well.— 
The surgeon was 4 little surprised at first, as might 
be expected, and was unable to answer immediately; 
bat quickly recovering himself, (for he knew the hab- 
its of the people well,) he replied with sang-froid 
equal to the Moor’s, ‘*Then you dont live comfort- 
ably with your father I suppose?”—Oh, nothing 
ean be better,” returned the Moor ; “he has made 
much money, has married me well, and endowed 
me with all his possessions ; but he cannot work any 
longer, he is so old, and he seems unwilling to die.” 
The doctor, of course, appreciated the amiable phi- 
losophy of the Moor’s reasoning, and promised to 
give him what he desired. He accordingly prepar- 
ed a cordial potion, more calculated to restore ener- 


gv to the old man, than to take it away. The Moor 
paid him well and departed. About eight days af- 
ter, he came again, to say that his father was not 
dead. ‘‘Not dead,” exclaimed the apothecary in 
well-feigned surprise, ‘the willdie.” He composed 
accordingly another draught, for which he received 
an equal remuneration, and assured the Moor it 
would not fail in its effects. In fifteen days, how- 
ever, the Moor came again, complaining that his fa- 
ther thrived better than ever. ‘*Dont be discour- 
aged,” said the doctor, (who found these visits by 
no means tg give him another potion, 
and I will exert my skill in its preparation.”” The 
Moor took it, but returned no more. One day the 
surgeon met his young acquaintance in the street, 
and inquired the success of his remedy. ‘‘It was of 
no avail,” he replied, mournfully ; my father is in 
excellent health. God has preserved him from all 
our efforts ; there isno doubt now that he is a Mar- 
about”—(a Saint. }—Monthly Magazine. 
LoNDON.IN THE TIME OF EL1ZABETH.—In the day 
of Queen Bess, the village of Holborn or Oldbourn, 
was first joined to London properly so called, and a 
great part of High Holborn was not then in existence. 
St. Giles’s was at that time the site of a village, but 
it was not considered even contiguous to London; 
and as for Westminster, it was merely a small town 
on the southwest and south sides of St. James’s Park. 
There were gardens upon each side of the Strand, 
while the Haymarket had a hedge on one side and 
a ragged thicket of underwood on the other. The 
bills of mortality were first printed in 1606, and it 
appears from them, that there was very little in- 
crease in the city during the twenty-six following 
years; for, in 1606 and 1607, there died between six 
and seven thousand annually, a number which rose 
only to eight and nine thousand in 1632 and 1633. 
This of course was the natural consequence of the 
general out-cry against the encroachments of brick 
and morter then so prevalent, that the legislature 
assed a law in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of 
‘lizabeth, prohibiting the erection of any further 
buildings within the precincts of the city. —Jdid. 


From the New England Weekly Review. 
TUE BROKEN HEARTED. 


Have ye seen a young vine shaken from its early prop 
asunder ?7— 

A spring-flower blighted by the tree whose shade it blos- 
somed under ? 

A fair leaf withered by the sun ?—a flower with dew o’er 
laden ? 

Then have ye seen a semblance of the lone, forsaken 
mnaiden.— 

Cold, pale and like a statue—with her fair hair disarray- 
ed— 

With feathers from her pillow in each luxuriant braid— 

With her pretty foot unslippered, and herstocking, ancle 
high, 

With tears upon her unwashed cheek, and fingers on her 
eye. 

A curse on the deceiver!—he hath flattered her too long— 

Her love hath been too passionate—her trust hath been 
too strong; 

He left her for another—he hath gone as man will go, _ 

From the vows which he has broken, from the heart which 
loved him so. 


And he will kneel to others, with the same deceiving 
sinile, 

And his tones within another ear will murmur to be- 
guile— . 

He will proffer — vows again, and gather in return, 

New Victims for 


is selfishness to trifle with,—and spurn! 


Alas—thou hopeless maiden!—the world hath naught for 
thee 

The fair bark of thy early hope hath foundered on life's 
sea!— 

Thy heart is dead within thee—and thy loveliness will | 
pass 

From the features which have known it like dew-drops 
from the grass!— 

* * * * * 


There’s a busy hurrying to and fro, for itis session-day— 
The Judge sits stately on the bench, with wig in full 


array; 

The green-bagged branches of the law are seated all 
around, 

And the motley-visage jurymen look awkwardly pro- 
found. 

The clerk hath read the case in hand—the crier’s voice 
hath rung, 

And lawyer’s pens move rapidly as moves @ lawyer's 
tongue,— 

The ae a hath arisen—and his answer hath been 
hear 

“ Not guilty”—and his scornful smile hath followed on 
his word, 

Who whispers in that lawyer's ear ?—Can that be her who 
wore, 


The weeds of desolation a little time before ? 

Alas, for all that hath been said of woman’s love, or sung, 

She should have perished long ago, with his name upon 
her tongue!— 


They have heard her piteous story—they have read her 
letters through—_ 
And her lawyer hath arisen to prove her story true :— 
He hath told of woman’s fondness—of the ruined hope of 
ears, 
And pointed to his client, “ like Niobe, al} tears.” 


There are murmurs in the jury-box—the foreman rises 
slow, 
And the solemn tone of “ Guilty” falls on the traitor like 


a blow; 


The judge has wakened from his doze, and set his wig in 
place, 


And gazed about one moment, to understand the case. 


Ahem” —the judge hascleared his throat in a magisterial 
way— 
Ahem !—the Court adjudges that the defendant pay, 
Five — dollars for the cost upon this suit attend- 
ant, 
And, for damage done the plaintiff's heart on the part o 


RANZ DES VACHES. 


The performance of the following song was prohibited 
on pain of death, in the French dominions, in consequence 
of the effect it produced upon the Swiss regiments. The 
air had no merit asa melody,—but the words. The French 
reader must supply the accents. 


** Quand reverrai-je en un jour 

Tous les objets de mon amour ? 

Nos clairs ruisseaux, 

Nos coteaux, 

Nos hameaux, 

Nos montagnes, 

Et l’ornement de nos compagnes! 

La si gentil et si beau, 

A Yombre d’un ormeau, 

Quand danserai-je au son du chalumeau? 


Quand reverrai-je en un jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour— 
Mon pere, 

Ma mere, 

Mon frere, 

Ma seur, 

Mes agneaux, 

Mes troupeaux, 

Ma bergere ? 

Quand reverrai-je en un jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour.” 


We furnish the following version, remarking only upon 
the extreme simplicity of the production, and the singular 
effect which it possesses over the ‘free Switzer.” The 
thoughts are without merit, save from their adherence to 
nature; and if the music be without character, our sur- 
prise, at its reported influence, is proportionately in- 
creased. The character of the performance may be guessed 
from its title. 


“SONG OF THE COWS.” 


When shall I see, in a day, 

All the objects of my love ?— 

Our clear streams, 

Our cottages, 

Our villages, 

Our mountains— 

And the ornament of our society, 

The something so gentle and so fine, ! 
Beneath a shady elm, 

When shall | dance to the music of the reed. 


When shall I see on a day, 
All the objects of my love ?— 
My father, 

My mother, 

My sister, 

My brother, 

My lambs, 

My flocks, 

My shepherdess ? 

When shall I see on a day, 
All the objects of my love. 


IMITATED. 


When shall I, at a single glance, behold, 
All the uncounted objects of my love ; 
The fountains that flow onward, never old, 
The village, and the cottage, and the grove ;— 
The mountains high, nor these alone—the sweet, 
The beauty of them all—oh, when, indeed, 
Shall I, with these, beneath the elm shade meet, 
And frolic to the music of the reed ? 


When shall I these behold—when shall I see, 
The father and the mother of my love— 
The brother, sister, lambs and flocks, and she, 
The shepherdess, from whom | yet must rove. 
When—in what happy moment, shall my eyes, 
Grow bright at this fair prospect, and my heart, 
Secure against the fears that now arise, 
Embrace the bliss, from which it would not part. 
VIDAL. 


_- 


TO MY SON. 
From the New Edition of Lord Byron’s Works. 


Those flaxen locks, those eyes of blue, 
Bright as thy mother’s in their hue; 
Those rosy lips, whose dimples play 
And smile to steal the heart away, 
Recal a scene of former joy, 

And touch thy Father's heart, my Boy! 


And thou can’st lisp a-Father’s name! 
Ah, William, wert thine own the same, 
My self-reproach—but, let me cease-- 

My care for thee shall purchase peace ; 
Thy mother’s shade shall smile in joy, 
And pardon all the past, my Boy! 

Her lowly grave the turf has prest, 

And thou hast known a stranger's breast. 
Derision sneers upon thy birth, 

And yields thee scarce a name on earth; 
Yet shall not these one hope destroy,— 
A Father's heart is thine, my Boy! 


Why, let the world unfeeling frown, 
Must I fond Nature’s claim disown ? 
Ah, no—though moralists reprove, 

J hai! thee, dearest child of love, — 
Fair cherub, pledge of youth and joy,— 
A Father guards thy birth, my Boy! 


Oh, ’twill be sweet in thee to trace, 
Ere age has wrinkled o’er my face, 
Ere half my glass of life is run, 

At once a brother and a son; 

And all my wane of years employ 
In justice done to thee, my Boy! 


Although so young thy heedless sire, 
Youth will not damp parental fire ; 
And, wert thou still less dear to me, 
While Helen’s form revives in thee, 
The breast, which beat to former joy, 
Will ne’er desert 1ts pledge, my Boy! 


MY CHOICE. 


There is a light within her eye, that fires every gaze, 

Anda —e- upon her lip that a joyous heart be. 

Anda fairy frolic in her form that makes each motion 
seem 


As graceful as the bounding course of a laughing moun. 
tain stream. 


The oy ~ sy jetty lash that hides the deep cyes’ darker 
The — in her cheek, her white brow’s veins of 
Her gentle and her joyous laugh, and the music in her 
Have won ay spirit unto her, and she shall be my choice. 


Her spirit is all gentleness, and yet her bearing high, 

And passionate thoughts sleep sweetly in the circle of her 
eye; 

A pride as pure as delicate seems in her breast to dwell, 

And oe around her form, the charm aad magic of a 
spell. 

So gentle, not a shaft of wit in malice does she dip, 

And satire’s self comes smilingly and sweetly from her 


lip; 
And her look and tone, whene’er I meet, they make my 
heart rejoice, 


And win my spirit unto ber—she is—she is my choice. 


7 oy be eyes as deeply dark, and brows as lofty 

0; 

And cheeks as loftly blended, and as beautiful of hue ; 

And with gentle thoughts, and gentleness 
of words; 


And — like to hers, that mock the music of spring 
irds, 


[ think — may be such, and yet I scarcely can say 
why 

They passed by me, as in a dream they pass me idly by ; 

But she can wield me with a word, one tone of her soft 


voice— 
She hath won my proud soul unto her, she is—she is my 
choice. 
MARRIED. 


On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, Mr. 
JOHN D. SECKEL, to Miss ALECIA‘F., 
late Capt. George Barlow, of Southwark. 

On Wednesday evening, 21st inst. by the Rev. Wm. L. 
M‘Calla, Mr. W. G. E. AGNEW, formerly of Augusta 
Georgia, to Miss SARAH L. COX, of this city. ; 

On fifth day, 15th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, in 
Plymouth Township, Montgomery County, Pa. LEWIS 
JONES, to MARY, daughter of Samuel Livezey, of the 
former place. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
EDMUND H. JAMES, of Washington City, to ELIZA. 
BETH, daughter of Capt. Samuel Thackara, of this city. 

On the 15th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
JACOB SHUSTER, to Miss PHEBE SMITH, both of Del- 
aware county. 

On Monday evening, 19th instant, by the Rev. Wm. E. 
Ashton, Mr. WILLIAM SHULTZ, to Miss ELIZABETH 
BROWN, both of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, 
Mr. GEO. WEAVER, to Miss CATHARINE, daughter ot 
Andrew Mayer, Esq. both of Montgomery county, Pa. 

In Easton, Md. by the Rev. Mr. Warfield, the Reverend 
MANLOVE HAZEL, of the Philadelphia Conference, to 
Mrs. JULIANA STEVENS, of that town. 

On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. Wm. Coop- 
er Mead, D. D. Capt. WALTER MIDLEN, to Miss HAN 


were AMANDA, daughter of John C. Miller, of South- 
wark. 


DIED. 


On Friday night, 17th inst. after a short illness, at his 
residence, in Upper Darby, Delaware county, Mr. PHILIP 
SUPER, in the 62d year of his age. 

On Wednesday evening, 2lst instant, ALLEN ARM. 
— late Merchant of this city, in the 47th year of 

is age. 

On Thursday morning, 22d instant, Mrs. DOROTHEA 
SCHAFFER, in the 80th year of her age, widow of the late 
Capt. Christian Schaffer, deceased. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. MARY JOHNSON, wife of An. 
drew Johnson, aged 33 years. 

On third day afternoon, 20th inst. at the house of his 
son-in-law, John C. Browne, in Kensington, HUGH 
LLOYD, formerly of Darby, Delaware county, in the 9st 
year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, EDWARD MAGARGE, in the 
22d year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, 2ist inst. EMMA LAVINA, 
daughter of James Pidgeon, aged 5 years and 17 days. 

On Tuesday evening, in consequence of injury received 
at the late fire, Miss PHCEBE WILKINSON, daughter of 
Thomas Wilkinson, in the 27th year of her age. 


On Tuesday evening, of a lingering illness, SARAH 
YEATES. 


— 


Banks’ New Work on Drawing. 
UST received, and for sale by J. M‘KEWAN, No. 66 
Chesnut street, a new UNIVERSAL DRAWING 
BOOK; or, an Assistant in the Art of Drawing and Paint- 
ing in Water Colours, &c. wherein they who are born 


with a happy genius, though destitute of the assistance § 


of a master or guide, may, from the instructions which it 
furnishes, acquire a kuowledge of drawing and colouring 
almost without studying; and the lovers of painting, who 
study for pleasure or amusement, may be conducted easi- 
ly, step by step, to the secrets of that science which afford: 
the most cardinal pleasures to the mind. And they wh 

have already made proficiency in the practice of drawing 
and painting, will nevertheless find a most pleasing anc 
instructive auxiliary in the work. 

* Drawing forms so elegant and agreeable an amuse: 
ment, and has so wide a range of general utility, that |: 
cannot fail to be atractive to a polished mind. It is equa! 
ly adapted to both sexes, and to all ages; and whether it 
be employed in einbodying ihe forms of fancy, delineating 
the beauues of nature, or the iuveution of art, it neve! 
fails to be a source of amusement. It is the basis of most 
of those arts that embellish civilized life.” 

The work contains sixty Copperplate Engravings, ané 
18 printed on fine medium paper, music quarto, neat! 
half bound in red roan, including also twenty-eight page 
of letter press instructions, With directions for choosi?£ 
colours, pencils, &c. &c. with the method of painting 02 
glass, velvet, and in crayons. mar 23 


OP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parnrixe of 
every description executed. with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office. 
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